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Education: DECEMBER, 1940 


Sizing up the Faculty 


By W. W. CHARTERS 


The Nationwide Summary of a Quick Survey of Certain 
Administrative Practices Made by the Editor 


HILE each college president 

W and dean wants a good 

faculty, he has at his com- 
mand few systematic plans for finding 
out whether he has one or not. To 
size up a member of the faculty, he 
usually relies upon personal impres- 
sions, remembers remarks concerning 
him dropped by students, notes his 
publications, preserves the opinions 
of colleagues, and observes the mem- 
berin action. In arriving at decisions 
about rewarding members according 
to their contributions, few attempts 
are made to assemble all data from all 
sources in orderly fashion. 

The reasons for failure to collect 
all data in orderly fashion are numer- 
ous. The most potent cause in 
cautious college life is that it is 
not done; in fact, some presidents 
of small colleges believe that it 
does not need to be done because 
the administrative officers can get 


ample data from informal observa- 
tion. Another reason lies in the fact 
that many faculty members are 
sensitive about appraisal; they feel 
that they know more about their own 
subjects than administrative officers 
or college committees and know 
better how they should be taught. 
Others believe that with their years 
of experience, they know how to 
teach their subjects and that if the 
student does not learn, it is the 
student’s problem, not theirs. Much 
of faculty objection, however, is due 
to distrust of the probable methods 
of collecting data. They fear too 
much reliance upon student opinion, 
the invalidity of class visitation, too 
heavy or too little weighting of 
committee services, and the like. 
While administrative evaluation of 
a systematic sort is rare, orderly 
self-evaluation by college teachers 
themselves is more common. Many 
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teachers seek reactions and _ sug- 
gestions from students about the 
improvement of their courses: over- 
lapping references, textbooks, amount 
of time needed for learning, clarity of 
presentation, and anything else the 
instructor feels to be important. 
They confer with colleagues and 
teachers of other sections of the same 
subject. They seek the judgment 
of deans and supervisors. In gen- 
eral, the practice of systematic self- 
evaluation by faculty members is 
more common than evaluation by 
administrators. 

A quick survey of systematic 
evaluation of faculty services con- 
ducted this summer by the JourNAL 
or HicHer EpvucatTion points up 
this conclusion that not much is 
being done, but the replies from 115 
colleges, universities, and teachers’ 
colleges contain a number of plans 
in which JourNaL readers will be 
interested. In the survey we asked 
institutions which replied to send 
mimeographed and printed state- 
ments, samples of forms, and other 
materials which they used in the 
appraisal of teaching services. To 
these in particular we shall refer in 
the following summary with the 
emphatic caution that this report 
is a quick census and not a complete 
survey. Undoubtedly, other institu- 
tions have procedures which have not 
been reported to us. 


HE most comprehensive evalua- 
tion of college services and pro- 
cedures among our correspondents is 
reported by Bennington College. Cur- 
rently it is carrying on a systematic 
examination of all its activities— 
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instructional, curricular, and admin. 
istrative. For this purpose, it has 


secured financial assistance from qa | 


foundation. The June, 1940, issue 
of the Bennington College Bulletin 
describes plans and progress. 

Many deans and presidents state 
that they request well-considered and 
comprehensive reports on all members 
of the faculty as an antecedent to 
appraisal for promotion and elimina- 
tion. The details about how the 
reporting officers obtain their data for 
appraisal, however, are not described 
by these correspondents. 

It is worthy of mention that three 
institutions use committees elected 
by the faculty in appraising, pro- 
moting, and eliminating. At Sarah 
Lawrence College an advisory com- 
mittee on appointments made up of 
elected faculty members advises on 
appointments, reappointments, allot- 
ments within the salary budget, on 
teaching-load, and teaching effective- 
ness. Bennington College also has 
an elected advisory council which 
advises the president on reappoint- 
ments and salary changes. When the 
president and his council do not com- 
pletely agree he makes the decision, 
but as a matter of practice he reports 
the differences to his board of trustees. 
The administrative council of Antioch 
College—partly faculty elected and 
partly president appointed—has for 
several years been making all appoint- 
ments, promotions, and eliminations. 
These are three exceptions to the 
general rule that such decisions are 
made by administrative officers with- 
out advice received from elected 
representatives of the faculty. 

Some institutions take the first 
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SIZING UP THE FACULTY 


step toward appraisal by formu- 
lating a list of specifications of duties 
and characteristics of teachers. The 
Committee of Eight of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in a notable chapter in 4 
Report on Some Problems of Personnel 
in the Faculty of Arts and Science, 
defines and weighs eleven criteria 
that should operate in the selection, 
retention, and promotion of staff 
members at Harvard. It is a kind 
of check list with which a profile of 
an individual may be _ informally 
drawn in deciding upon his usefulness 
to the institution without assuming 
that any one pattern is desirable 
in every case or that the criteria 
have equal value. These criteria are: 
published research, scholarship and 
its unpublished evidences, teaching, 
promise versus attainment, represen- 
tation of diverse fields, representation 
of diverse points of view, interest and 
experience in contemporary affairs, 
experience at other institutions, per- 
sonal characteristics, administrative 
ability, and calls to other institutions. 

The faculty of Oberlin College has 
prepared a list of specifications, but 
it has not implemented the items by 
setting up methods of appraisal. 
Sarah Lawrence College has a faculty- 
prepared list. The Drexel Institute 
of Technology advises the deans to 
consider six qualities in making 
appraisals: seniority of service, teach- 
ing ability, training, professional 
growth, professional activity, and 
co-operation with the Institute. West 
Virginia State College has prepared 
a list of characteristics fitted to 
successful work in its area. 

Advancing beyond a statement of 
specifications to the collection of 
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information about how well the speci- 
fications are met, the simplest step 
taken by many institutions is to 
collect from each faculty member 
at appropriate times a statement of 
his activities. The most compre- 
hensive among those provided in the 
census is that used at the College of 
Liberal Arts, University of Louisville. 
Yearly each teacher reports on fifteen 
items such as educational projects 
undertaken, research carried on, arti- 
cles written, talks given, committees 
served, student conferences, and an 
analysis of how his professional time 
has been spent. Less comprehensive 
are the forms used for this purpose at 
Southern Methodist University and 
at Drexel; still more simple is the 
Wittenberg College form. 


ROCEEDING next from speci- 

fications to procedures for col- 
lecting data, we reach the Michigan 
project. This interesting study was 
carried on by the local chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Professors and was published as a 
bulletin by the University in 1939 
under the title The Evaluation of 
Faculty Services. Six factors entering 
into the evaluation of faculty services 
are listed: teaching, research, standing 
in the profession, personal qualities, 
administrative services, and public 
services. These may be used as a 
point of departure in describing how 
services are evaluated in several 
institutions. Teaching is evaluated 
in three ways. 

The first method of evaluation 
recommended by Michigan is the 
visiting of classes by departments; 
that is, older advisers in the depart- 
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ment visit younger men for purposes 
of friendliness, and to become inti- 
mately acquainted with their work. 
Winthrop College also reports class 
visits by the dean to get firsthand 
information on the efficiency of an 
individual according to carefully 
developed procedures. 

A second method of appraising 
teaching ability included by the 
Michigan chapter is the judgment 
of colleagues. Members of the same 
department rate each other on the 
following levels: best teacher in 
the department, one of the better 
teachers, reasonably good, and poor. 
It is assumed that colleagues closely 
in contact with each other get to be 
fairly good judges of each other. 
Washington State College mentions 
the informal use of this method. 
Another state college has developed 
a form for making appraisals by 
administrative officers and selected 
faculty members for the sole use of 
the president. 

A third method of evaluating teach- 
ing in the Michigan report is the use 
of student questionnaires. Included 
in the questionnaire for student judg- 
ment are detailed questions under 
the major captions: Organization of 
the Course, Teacher’s Conduct of 
the Course, Examination and Tests. 
Michigan advocates anonymous ques- 
tionnaires administered after the 
marks for courses are in. A few 
institutions use the standing of a 
professor’s students on standardized 
comprehensive tests as a measure of 
teaching ability. Until these tests 
measure validly what the teacher is 
trying to do, however, they are not 
very reliable for individual evaluation 
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of teaching ability. Factors which 
are closely related to teaching ability 
are the personal qualities of the 
teacher. Here the Michigan pro. 
fessors would include ratings by 
colleagues on manner, co-operation, 
industry, and health. 


OMBINING these two factors 
of teaching ability and personal 
qualities, we find that wide use js 
made of student opinion. The most 
common instrument is the Purdue 
Rating Scale for Instructors, devised 
by Brandenburg and Remmers, 
which deals with personal char- 
acteristics in profile fashion. Other 
forms or modifications of the Purdue 
form are used by Baldwin-Wallace 
College and a number of other institu- 
tions. Inquiries from students (fre- 
quently Seniors) are made about 
instructors, course content, and admin- 
istrative policies at Hamilton College 
(Seniors only), Aurora, Bennington, 
Sarah Lawrence, Antioch, Kansas 
State, Birmingham Southern, Rutgers 
College of Pharmacy, Huntingdon, 
Stephens, and Mississippi State, and 
two universities, Ohio State and 
Louisville. All of these institutions 
have worked out inquiry forms. 
Sometimes students’ judgments are 
sought by teachers about their own 
courses. In some cases, the admin- 
istrator makes a point of not seeing 
the returns. In other cases, the 
administrator openly seeks the infor- 
mation for administrative use. In 
some cases, the administrator calls in 
all Seniors to discuss their question- 
naire answers with them to round out 
or examine in greater detail those 
points which appear significant to him. 
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SIZING UP THE FACULTY 


HE factor of productivity in 

research is cared for in Michigan 
by keeping files of productions in 
central locations and by a depart- 
mental evaluation of the quality of 
the research of its own members. 
The method of evaluating products 
for quality was left to the depart- 
ment. Many institutions collect lists 
of publications of faculty members. 
None in our census had worked out a 
procedure for evaluation. 

The factor of standing in the pro- 
fession is measured in the Michigan 
report by the opinions of department 
colleagues, participation in learned 
societies, and on occasion by inquiries 
among qualified men outside the 
institution. 

In large universities, these two 
factors, research and national stand- 
ing, are often weighted heavily in selec- 
tion and promotion. In many small 
colleges, they are not thought to be 
important. Presidents of such insti- 
tutions prefer to substitute profes- 
sional growth as a factor since it is 
possible to grow in important ways 
without publishing research papers or 
being nationally known. 

Very wisely the Michigan report 
includes university and departmental 
administrative activities as one of 
the factors of service. The method 
of evaluating administrative activity 
is to record them, as many institu- 
tions do, and to have them evaluated 
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by the appropriate officer. How he 
does this, none of our correspondents 
informs us. 

In many institutions, public rela- 
tions and community services are 
essential parts of the institutional 
program. In other institutions, they 
are of minor importance. Of these 
activities, lists are collected in annual 
reports. No orderly method of evalu- 
ating them has been reported; the 
judgment of the department head, 
the dean, or a committee is implied. 

It is significant to note that no one 
advocated any weighting of these 
factors in a numerical scale. It was 
recognized that in evaluating some 
teachers research ability might be of 
more importance than personal quali- 
ties, that in others, campus service 
would be a major contribution, while 
with other teachers the opposite 
would be the case. An institution 
has many duties to perform and 
requires men with differing talents. 
It is a mistake to measure all by 
the same yardstick. 

In general, this quick census makes 
it clear that systematic evaluation of 
institutional services is with us to 
such an extent that those who dismiss 
the idea with indifference or over- 
cautiousness are on the defensive. 
Nothing is sacred that its 
measurable effectiveness should not 
be measured. What we need are 
good measures; not, no measures. 

[Vol. XI, No. 9] 
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Terminal or Germinal 


By ROBERT A. L. MORTVEDT 


How Can We Make Literature a Continuous Vital Necessity in 
the Students’ Lives after College? 


E terminal course is a bug- 
aboo which is being seri- 
ously attacked by constructive 

thinkers, and I have no desire to 
divert attention from any effort that 
will contribute to its solution. The 
sooner we can determine exactly 
what should be taught to students 
who leave college at the end of their 
second year—not least of all in 
literature—the sooner we shall rid 
our minds of a host of academic 
torments. But there is another aspect 
of the phrase “terminal course in 
literature” that has haunted me for 
a number of years, an aspect usually 
not embraced by the academic con- 
notation of the word terminal. I 
refer to the fact, attested by the 
attitudes of many students with 
whom I have spoken, that literature 
courses are frequently terminal in a 
lethal sense—they terminate an inter- 
est in literature iv toto. Again and 
again I have heard college students 
declare that they do not like to read; 
that poetry is words, words, words; 
that, as far as they are concerned, they 
won’t bite again, and that’s that! 
As I see it, therefore, our major 
problem as teachers of literature is 
not so much one of terminal possi- 
bilities, for that, unfortunately, too 
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often cares for itself. Rather it is one 
of germinal possibilities. What can 
we do during the few months our 
students are with us to kindle a 
lasting glow? What can we do to 
make literature a continuous, vital 
necessity in the lives of men and 
women after they leave college, when 
the gadflies of assignments and exami- 
nations no longer sting them into a 
more or less willing attentiveness? 
In a word, what can we do to induce 
our students to become intelligent, 
lifelong readers, for that, surely, must 
be the end of our endeavors. This is 
not to say that the in-course materials 
of themselves are not valuable or are 
not worth the price the student pays. 
But in the lower-division courses, at 
least, most teachers will admit that 
the attitude engendered toward liter- 
ature is far more important than 
immediate content, for on attitude 
depends the future function of liter- 
ature in a student’s life. No one can 
possibly believe that the literature 
which a student comes to know in one 
or two college courses exhausts its 
usefulness for him. 

It is almost axiomatic to remark 
that when we evaluate anything, diffi- 
culties or limitations assume impor- 
tance only as we see their relationship 
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TERMINAL OR GERMINAL 


to functions as we conceive them. 
For instance, to the teacher who 
thinks of the survey course primarily 
in terms of potential English majors 
who already have a rather marked 
predilection for literature, his failure 
to make the course appealing to the 
ordinary run of students seems of 
relatively small importance. Like- 
wise, when a teacher is primarily 
concerned with historical background, 
success is measured in terms of the 
amount of history he successfully 
conveys to the student. If, there- 
fore, the principal function of the 
survey course is conceived to be the 
development of a permanent bent 
toward understanding and enjoying 
good literature, success must be 
measured in terms of the attainment 
of that purpose. And it is right here, 
I believe, that many of us deserve a 
low score. I have seen the survey 
course taught by conscientious and 
competent teachers who know both 
the technical and historical aspects 
of the subject; yet I am convinced 
that far too many students, many 
of whom gladly acknowledge both 
pleasure and profit from the course, 
have left it without determination or 
desire to continue their contacts with 
literature—to say nothing of the 
usually fairly large number who, 
frankly, were bored and consequently 
have resolved to sever their contacts 
with literature in the future. 


ANY possible explanations for 
this situation may be offered, 
but there is one which has appeared 
tome to be more important than the 
others; namely, that in the usual 
survey course the students fail to see 
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the vital relationship between the 
selections in their textbooks and 
modern literature and life. Totally 
lacking a vital interest in literature, 
many of them enroll in the course 
with an incipient hope that they 
may learn to like it. Instead, how- 
ever, of being exposed to what they 
consider live and interesting materials, 
they are asked to study specimens 
entombed in two-to-three pound vol- 
umes. As long as we are considering 
the survey course, it is obvious that 
we cannot escape the use of such 
specimens or selections. They con- 
stitute the piece de résistance of the 
course. What we can do, however, is 
to show their relationship to con- 
temporary life and literature, not by 
proceeding methodically from Beowulf 
to Hardy and then declaring, “See, 
there has been a continuous tradition 
of English story telling for twelve 
hundred years”; such a method delays 
an essential concept too long. As 
soon as possible in the course, the 
student must be stirred to realize 
that the tradition of English literature 
is a vital and continuous tradition; 
that modern authors are conditioned 
by a thousand years of literary think- 
ing and practice; that to aspire to 
know modern literature well implies, 
as a basic necessity, some knowledge 
of what has preceded. 

If this is true, what is a possible 
solution? The answer I submit is 
rather simple, and yet I have found 
it (difficulties admitted) effective 
enough to offer it for serious experi- 
ment: Just as soon as possible in 
the course, we must provide a mean- 
ingful link between the historical 
development of the materials and 
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contemporary or recent literature. 
My assumptions are that the aim of 
the survey course is to show the 
development of the literature from 
its beginnings to the present time, 
and I grant, of course, that the 
selections studied possess potential 
intrinsic merit, interest, and value; 
and second, that the great majority 
of students, if they have any interest 
in reading at all prior to enrollment 
in the course, will have interests 
confined pretty largely to the realm 
of current or relatively recent liter- 
ature. Hence the logic of my method 
is that by capturing or continuing 
their interest through the use of the 
things which they are likely to con- 
sider important, we can arouse their 
curiosity about the literature which 
has preceded, but which, in many 
instances, does not have spontaneous 
appeal. Putting it another way, we 
can say this: “You are interested in 
certain aspects of the marvelously 
rich and varied product which we 
call contemporary literature—novels, 
dramas, essays, lyrics, short stories, 
what not, with their almost infinite 
varieties of form, method, and ideas; 
would you be interested in trying to 
understand how they came about, 
from what beginnings they have 
issued, what some of the human 
dramas are that underlie them, what 
critical principles have helped shape 
them? If so, you will be interested 
in what we call the survey of English 
literature; for we propose in this 
course to conduct an investigation of 
the life-cycle of something which is 
abundantly alive, something that is 
throbbing with vitality. Today, we 
call the head of this thing con- 
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temporary literature, and you know 
that it is alive and interesting; yoy 
want to know something about it, to 
understand it. On the contrary, you 


are inclined to think that what was | 


written a thousand or five hundred 
years ago is dead—anything that old 
must be dead. Without attempting 
a detailed answer, I can only suggest 
that great ideas never die, that 
human beings are always interesting, 
We find ideas, we meet people, we 
experience beauty in literature. The 
thing you must not forget is that to 
the Anglo-Saxon, Beowulf was Lind- 
bergh, Babe Ruth, and General Persh- 
ing combined; that to the fourteenth 
century, Chaucer was the equivalent 
of—well, who is your favorite story- 
teller? To the Elizabethans, Shakes- 
peare was Eugene O’Neill and Maxwell 
Anderson. In the survey of English 
literature, we try to see the life of the 
English people, but, at the same time, 
we do something more; we get 
acquainted with the body which en- 
ables us to understand contemporary 
literature, its head. 


ERSONALLY, I have experi- 

mented with various methods of 
attaining this end, the most drastic of 
which was actually to begin with the 
present, working with recent materials 
until we had determined what the 
dominant characteristics of contempo- 
rary literature appear to be. Having 
done that, we posed the question: 
How did it get this way? The 
historical survey furnished the answer. 
The method, however, which I offer 
for consideration now is the follow- 
ing. From the outset I allow a 
considerable amount of time—say 
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TERMINAL OR GERMINAL 


every other week—for reading, enjoy- 
able reading, as far as I can make 
it so. This is not outside reading, 
but a definite part of the course, for 
during the week when the reading 
is being done, there are no textbook 
assignments. Furthermore, no two 
students necessarily read the same 
thing; the probability is that they do 
not. Unless a student manifests a 
specific interest when suggestions are 
offered, no special effort is made at 
the beginning of the course to corre- 
late reading programs with the other 
part of the course work. The prin- 
cipal object at this stage of the work 
is to increase the capacity of the stu- 
dent to enjoy reading, for without en- 
joyment, reading will hardly become 
habitual. The climax of the reading 
program comes in a reading confer- 
ence, at which time the students are 
given the opportunity of discussing 
the fruits of their reading with their 
classmates. In order to make these 
conferences as informal as possible, 
the meetings are held in a special 
conference room in the library, ad- 
jacent to the stacks. The sections 
are divided into three groups, so that 
one group—from six to nine stu- 
dents—can meet on each of the days 
of the regular series for that section. 
During the rest of the week they are 
free to carry on their reading as they 
will, the only requirement being that 
they are expected to put in a certain 
number of hours. In addition to 
these group conferences, personal con- 
ferences are held whenever they seem 
necessary or advisable. The reports 
for the group conferences are ordi- 
narily written and then read; they 
follow, more or less closely, a general 
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plan which has been carefully worked 
out. This plan need not be dis- 
cussed here, inasmuch as all teachers 
undoubtedly would have individual 
approaches. The object of the reports 
is to train the students in the evalua- 
tion of the books they read and then 
to present their conclusions lucidly 
and effectively to their friends. After 
a report has been read, free discussion 
is encouraged. The result of this 
procedure is that throughout the year 
each student reads ten or a dozen 
books herself, and, in addition, is 
introduced to scores of others through 
the discussions of her classmates. 
Thus far the great majority of them 
have been novels, but numerous 
dramas and biographies have also 
been read. 


NDOUBTEDLY the question 

which now arises is: Just what 
relationship does this have to the sur- 
vey course? In addition to the obvious 
reply that it is stimulating an interest 
in reading, I submit the following. 
Whenever it is possible, I suggest 
significant correlations between class- 
work and a reading program; for 
example, when we study The Second 
Shepherd’s Play, 1 suggest that some 
of the students read a Shakespearian 
play or one by Barrie or Shaw in 
order to show continuity and to 
throw into bold relief the enormous 
development of two or five hundred 
years; when we study Malory, I 
suggest that someone read The Idylls 
of the King or T. H. White’s delightful 
novel The Sword in the Stone; when we 
study Bacon’s essays, I get someone 
to read Lamb or Chesterton or 
Kenneth Grahame; when we reach the 
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eighteenth century, I suggest that 
by getting acquainted with Defoe, 
Fielding, Richardson, and the rest 
they now have a chance to see how 
the English novel began. From 1700 
on, it is comparatively easy to have 
much of’ the reading parallel the 
class discussions. By employing this 
method, I believe the average student 
obtains a far more vivid impression 
of the growth and development of 
English literature than he otherwise 
would get. 

It would be foolish, of course, to 
contend that the plan does not create 
some problems. In determining their 
seriousness, however, one must think 
in terms of relative values. In the 
first place, it is more difficult to teach 
than the ordinary survey course, and 
it demands continuous awareness of 
all the ramifications of literature. 
The reward, however, is adequate, 
for the instructor’s knowledge grows 
as the course grows. Then there is 
the question of the sacrifice of certain 
materials ordinarily included in the 
course—Is this sacrifice adequately 
compensated for by the other reading 
that is done and by the increased 
enjoyment which students find in 
literature? (There is no question in 
my mind about the fact that the 
method has greatly stimulated an 
interest in reading; I not only see it 
myself, but I have the testimony of 
many students.) Does taking time 
from the regular survey material tend 
to reduce it to a meaningless thinness 
and superficiality? The answer largely 
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depends upon the teacher and his 
knowledge of the field. Fewer selec. 
tions must necessarily sustain a 
greater weight of interpretation and 
emphasis. The problem is essentially 
no different from that confronted by 
some teachers with respect to deter. 
mining how much or _ how little 
political and social history should be 
made a part of the course. The 
answer depends upon point of view 
and purpose. It is here that I wish 
to revert to my original thesis, that 
the ultimate end in a literature course 
should be to enhance the student’s 
capacity for immediate, as well as con- 


tinuous, understanding and enjoyment | 


of literature. If teachers attempt to 
make the survey course carry the 
freight of cultural progress as a 
whole, they obviously cannot see the 


wisdom of reducing the time they 


already have. If, on the other hand, 
the course is thought of in terms of 
arousing and developing an interest 
in literature, in a more limited sense, 


with emphasis upon the fact that to | 


understand and enjoy literature the 
student must be made to enjoy 
reading, the plan merits considera- 
tion. It is my belief that the survey 
course taught in this manner ade- 
quately meets the needs of the 
potential English major; at the same 
time, it makes literature more vital 
to him than it otherwise would be, 
and it goes a long way toward solving 
the problem of the student who 
merely knows that he wants a course 
in literature. [Vol. XI, No. 9] 
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Teaching the Social Sciences 
in College 


By PAUL KLAPPER 


The Social-Science Laboratory at Queens College, New York 


. E Social Science Laboratory 
of Queens College, New York, 


is a determined attempt to 
indicate that in the social sciences we 
stress method as well as content, nay, 
stress method more than content. 
Content is a temporary, and, at 
best, a changing possession. For this 
we are often grateful. I shudder at 
my predicament, if I had not mercifully 
forgotten the biology, the psychology, 
and the economics that were taught 
me in college at the turn of the 
century. But method—method of 
work, method of thinking—is a com- 
plex of habits that becomes our 
permanent possession. 

The Social Science Division of 
Queens College has therefore co- 
operated in developing a common 
workshop where its advanced stu- 
dents may become familiar with 
primary and secondary sources of 
knowledge—reports both in print and 
in manuscript form issued by public 
and semi-public agencies, published 
and unpublished maps and charts, a 
large variety of pamphlets on social 
problems; in a word, codified materials 
not readily available in most college 
libraries. In this specialized work- 
shop, we hope students will learn 


not only the art of selecting and 
compiling data but also the more 
scholarly art of synthesizing them 
into tenable conclusions. 

An early and restricted meaning of 
laboratory is a “place where physical 
and chemical changes are wrought by 
natural agents.”’ Our Social Science 
Laboratory, we hope, will become a 
place where ideologies and emotional 
attitudes will be shaped by cold 
uncompromising facts. In a military 
sense, “‘a laboratory is a department 
in an arsenal where fuses, rockets, 
torpedoes, and shells are made.” 
An English arsenal is often referred 
to as a royal laboratory. Our Social 
Science Laboratory will, we fervently 
hope, help young people find the ways 
of eliminating the misunderstandings 
which make these arsenals necessary 
in an otherwise civilized world. 

The materials of the Social Science 
Laboratory were contributed by indi- 
viduals from without as well as from 
within the College. I shall restrain 
the temptation to name them one by 
one, but maintaining the anonymity 
they prefer, I make grateful acknowl- 
edgement to them in behalf of the 
staff and especially in behalf of the 
Division of Social Science. 
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Knowledge, Action, and 
Social Research 


By ORDWAY TEAD 


Problems Involved in Teaching Contemporary Civilization 


LTHOUGH Caesar stated that 
A one of the territories he was 
conquering was divided into 
three parts, I suggest that in social 
research the territory to conquer is 
divided into two parts: good will and 
good methods—methods both in the 
conduct of research and in the applica- 
tion thereof. It is worth while to 
remind ourselves that historically our 
country has come out of a tradition 
which believed confidently that salva- 
tion was to be attained by good will. 
It was assumed that good people 
would do good works, and if indi- 
viduals manifested good will, society 
would by that fact be saved. This 
notion of social gains made solely by 
individual influence and without refer- 
ence to environment colored all that 
we did in an earlier period in educa- 
tion, in charity, in social reform of all 
kinds. Indeed, the idea still persists 
in certain types of religious belief. 
In a simpler economy, this point of 
view had much practical justification. 
As the nineteenth century went on, 
however, our economy became increas- 
ingly complex, and it became clear 
that sheer good will was not enough 
with which to confront our social ills 
constructively. 
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Another important influence, con. 
tributory to our present outlook, 
gained enormous momentum in the 
last half of the nineteenth century— 
interest in the physical sciences and 
the impact of the findings of these 
sciences in the social sciences. In 
this country the tension created by 
this new influence was dramatized 
in Andrew White’s famous book, The 
Conflict of Science and Religion. The 
specific process usually referred to as 
the scientific method was given classic 
expression in Karl Pearson’s The Gram- 
mar of Science. Principles or laws were 
construed to be absolute, the logic 
implied was absolute, and a rigid 
mechanistic causation was assumed. 
Many were unable or unwilling to 
make the distinction emphasized by 
William James between what he 
called “causative” judgments and 
“value” judgments. It was uncrit- 
ically assumed that a knowledge of 
origins and causal factors was all that 


was needed to explain events, and one | 


was unscientific if one looked beyond 
the causal sequences. 

The scientific method was grad- 
ually carried over into the realm 
of human affairs. Charles Darwin 


undertook a monumental research into | 
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human origins, and the announcement 
of a principle of natural selection and a 
law of the survival of the fittest became 
doctrines which affected social think- 
ing to an inordinate degree, in part 
because of the failure to observe the 
distinction between causes and values. 
Similarly, Karl Marx undertook 
a monumental study to determine 
the causation of human events. From 
his work has derived an interpretation 
of social process which was held 
as absolute by those who believe 
uncritically in economic determinism, 
or in the domination of economic 
factors as controlling human conduct. 
Certain definite results of these 
earlier influences in social research 
should be noted. There is, first, the 
paradox of those who hold the view 
of absolute economic or other deter- 
minism and yet who in all sorts of 
ways try by educational means to 
influence people to affect events. 
Again, there arose in the social 
sciences a worship of the “fact” as 
absolute and as revealing, which has 
unquestionably been one of the reasons 
for sterility of the social sciences. 
People talk of the “power of sheer 
fact”; and a famous sentence has now 
by implication been modified by many 
social scientists to read, “Ye shall 
know the facts and the facts shall 
make you free.”” This was one of the 
constructions put upon the familiar 
phrase, “pure science,” and it was 
widely assumed that the best science 
was the “purest,” in its complete 
aloofness from any considerations of 
utility or of human values. 
Finally, in much loose thinking 
it was therefore assumed that an 
inductive consideration of the observ- 
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able data would of itself yield reveal- 
ing conclusions. Or to put it another 
way, problems in the social sciences 
were to be solved in terms which 
would be solely discoverable out of the 
proper assembly of factual material. 

Since the turn of the century, 
however, there has been still another 
set of influences at work which bring 
the whole matter of method in social 
research to a point of clearer and 
wiser understanding. Even in the 
physical sciences we have come to 
see that a number of truths, formerly 
unappreciated, do in fact prevail. 
For example, psychological under- 
standing has emphasized that human 
beings are predominantly disposed to 
see what we have been taught to look 
for; we try to find what we are looking 
for. We see what fits into our 
preconceptions and these are very 
hard to shed. The whole problem of 
selection, evaluation, and interpreta- 
tion of facts is one subject to highly 
variable emphases and results. Even 
scientists are not exempt from such 
psychological dangers. 

The importance of having what we 
now call a frame of reference is 
widely realized, and we cannot escape 
the conclusion that such a frame is 
not wholly unrelated to one’s desire 
or even to one’s bias. Even the 
logic of modern science is not the 
absolute logic in which we were 
trained; but it is now being char- 
acterized as necessarily a dynamic, 
situational, and relational logic.! 

In the social sciences, all of these 
considerations are equally, if not 
more, at work. What, for example, 
do we see as the problem to be studied? 

1See, John Dewey’s volume, Logic, Chap. 24. 
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What do we regard as the total 
situation in respect to which the 
problem is seen; or what is its frame 
of reference? Again, What are we 
trying to prove? 


E FIND ourselves in all honesty 

asking in social research, What 
of it? Or, to use the title of Robert 
Lynd’s new book, ‘‘knowledge for 
what?” We have behind us, there- 
fore, in coming at the problem of a 
modern social-science laboratory the 
background of an earlier faith in good 
will and a later faith in a method 
of “scientific” study which is less 
simple, less absolute, and less capable 
of pure isolation than was earlier 
assumed to be true. 

Hence, as to current research 
efforts, are we now to conclude that 
they will be as good as their raw 
material, or as their factual inclusive- 
ness, or as they are refined in point of 
the isolation in which they are studied? 
My answer to these queries is, 
no.” Positively, the new  social- 
science research will be as good as the 
total wisdom of its workers and the 
total adequacy of the frame of 
reference in and through which they 
study, in addition, of course, to 
adherence to the necessary sound 
technical efforts. Good social research 
is conditioned by the preconceptions 
and the premises of its workers. We 
must ask: Why are they studying? 
What are they studying? Are they 
in some measure animated by what 
we are here calling good will? Do the 
frame of reference and total premise 
include some underlying notion about 
the nature of man, of society, of social 
organization, and of progress? 
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Indeed, we should remind ourselves. 


that with regard to the nature of man, 
the premises of psychological study 
are themselves today in considerable 
upheaval; and they are unsettled for 
much the same reasons and in the 


same ways as are the premises of | 


social-science research with which 
we are here directly concerned. | 
quote a paragraph from the pregi- 
dential address of Gordon W. Allport 
before the American Psychological 
Association; his address significantly 
was called, “The Psychologist’s Frame 
of Reference”: 


If we rejoice, for example, that present. 
day psychology is . . . as our survey has 
shown—increasingly empirical, mechan. 
istic, quantitative, nomothetic, analytic, and 
operational, we should also beware of 
demanding slavish subservience to these 
presuppositions. Why not allow psy- 
chology as a science—for science is a 
broad and beneficent term—to be also 
rational, teleological, qualitative, ideographic, 
synoptic, and even non-operational? | 
mention these antitheses of virtue with 
deliberation, for the simple reason that 
great insights of psychology in the 
past—for example, those of Aristotle, 
Locke, Fechner, James, Freud—have 
stemmed from one or more of these 
unfashionable presuppositions.? 


I believe there is one further 
qualification regarding premises which 
has at least to be examined; and I 
confess that from my personal view 
it has also to be accepted subject to 
careful definition. It would seem to 
me that we must proceed in this field 
with some broad preconceptions about 
the meaning of the democratic idea, 
and must at least raise a question as 


*Psychological Bulletin, XXXVII (January, 


1940), p. 26. 
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to whether any philosophical accept- 
ance of this idea does not have some- 
thing to do with the underpinnings 
of our research. 

This does not mean, of course, 
that we approach this idea with 
a closed mind, pre-judging the mean- 
ings to be read into the word democ- 
racy. For I would certainly be the 
first to admit that here is a concept 
into which we are progressively read- 
ing fresh and deeper meanings. But 
surely this idea has something to do 
with our concern for a basic value in 
human thinking, of the importance 
of human personality, the dignity of 
the individual and some concern for 
his freedom and equal treatment at 
the hands of society. In short, social 
research is wisely carried on in relation 
toa total background of outlook which 
Iam summarily calling good will. 

My central contention, therefore, is 
that the laboratory of Queens College 
will, of course, be as good as its raw 
material and its method of work, but 
also equally as good, as the good 
will animating its performance. Its 
workers must show a_ willingness 
to treat with broad problems relation- 
ally, situationally, and futuritively, 
by which I mean concern with some 
sense for the future implications of 
conclusions reached. Surely the ele- 
ments of valuation, prediction, utiliza- 
tion, and social control have relevance 
and must enter into our considera- 
tions. These factors imply—indeed 
are but another name for—a process 
of validation. We have in all com- 
mon sense to ask ourselves: How do 
we know our findings are true? 
What does the truth of them mean? 
What would happen to these con- 
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clusions in relevant and appropriate 
action as presumably implied in any 
possible application of the solution? 

If you say that we do not know 
immediately about the validity of the 
solutions in matters of social inquiry, 
I hasten to agree. It is of course a 
matter of trial and here the time 
factor isimportant. The social scien- 
tist should be concerned with the 
long-time results of his conclusions. 
This, of course, argues the further 
need for perspective or time sense 
on his part. It argues that the 
ultimate test of social-science research 
has to do with applications in action, 
that action itself being dominated 
by good will. Tests of validity in 
the long look cannot be dissociated 
from success in use. And I point 
out that this is not a crude, pragmatic 
position but one which has to be under- 
stood in relation to the qualifying 
premises which I have offered. 

My conclusions, therefore, are as 
follows: Our social sciences need a 
new understanding of the deeper 
meaning of the scientific attitude. 
We need re-examination of our prem- 
ises and of our logic along the 
somewhat indeterminate lines already 
suggested. We need, too, to appre- 
ciate the dynamic character of the 
kind of facts we are dealing with, and 
the responsibility this imposes upon us 
to consider the test of action in proper 
time perspective and in relation to 
defensible philosophical assumptions. 

Finally, those defensible philo- 
sophical assumptions must include 
considerations of what we have defined 
as good will—a good will which 
is naturalistic and vitalistic at its 
heart and core. [Vol. XI, No. 9] 
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Uncle Sam as a Missionary 


By MERLE CURTI 


The Meaning and Role of the American Mission 


OQ MOST Americans Uncle 
Sam is familiar chiefly as an 
oldish yet spry duffer, lean, 
homely, good-natured, long suffering, 
shrewd, and wise, a figure in whom 
the cartoonists have symbolized the 
Federal government’s long-run ability 
to look out for each and all of us, and, 
given the time, to work out satis- 
factory answers to the most tantalizing 
puzzles. It probably never occurs to 
anyone that the genial figure familiar 
as the kindly, wise, and folksy Uncle 
Sam is represented in caricatures by 
Latin Americans and by Europeans 
as money-grasping, hard, defiant, and 
hypocritical in mixing materialism 
with morality. 
The origin and development of the 


~ American version of Uncle Sam are still 


clouded in controversial obscurity. 
Historians have finally pretty well 
agreed that he was born during the 
War of 1812 as a local sobriquet 
known chiefly in the region of Albany. 
They are further agreed that those 
who first used the term “Uncle Sam”’ 
were largely men who opposed the 
War of 1812, but that he was quickly 
accepted by the soldiers who thought 
him a well-meaning if somewhat 
incompetent provider. A few novel- 
ists, such as James Kirke Paulding, 
popularized him with surprising rapid- 
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ity, and the theater did its part 
before the first cartoonist in the year 
1852 portrayed him in pen and ink in 
much the way we know him. 

To Uncle Sam’s multitudinous 
activities, including the employment 
of an ever-increasing mass of people 
in his service, providing for the army 
and navy, and instilling a mother-wit 
type of advice not untinged with 
class implications, is added that of 
being a missionary. He is the rep- 
resentative of the idea widely held 
by Americans of all classes throughout 
our national history that their country 
has a special mission in the world. 
The United States, of course, is not 
the only nation that has had a 
mission. Dostoevski once said that 
every people had to believe that it, 
and it alone, has in sacred trust the 
salvation of the world; and most 
modern nations, as well as ancient 
ones, have so believed in their mission. 
Even so sober and conservative an 
American as John Adams was could 
write to Jefferson in the year 1813: 
“Our pure, virtuous, public-spirited, 
federative republic will last forever, 


govern the globe, and introduce the. 


perfection of man.”” Walt Whitman 
spoke for his generation when he 
asked: 


Have the elder races halted? 
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Do they droop and end their lesson, 
wearied over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the 
burden, and the lesson, 

Pioneers, O pioneers! 


Charles Sumner collected material 
to fill a good-sized volume which he 
called Prophetic Voices concerning 
America, and the scores of voices in 
his anthology sing the common theme 
song that America had beca divinely 
destined to inaugurate for the whole 
world a new order of liberty, of secur- 
ity, of fraternity, an order of peace 
and decency and happiness for every 
man, woman, and child. Wilson 
espoused the doctrine of the national 
mission long before he became presi- 
dent; and in 1928 Franklin D. Roose- 
velt advocated “‘an active, hearty, and 
oficial part in all those proceedings 
which bear on the general good of 
mankind.” Secretary of State Hull, 
like his predecessor, Stimson, felt that 
“the destiny of history points to the 
United States for leadership in the 
existing grave crisis.” That was in 
the relatively calm days of 1933. 

As to just how this mission was to 
be fulfilled, there has been no such 
agreement. Some supposed, and still 
think, that we are to save the world 
by our example, not by participation. 
Long ago a Swedish ambassador, 
Baron von Moltke, advised John 
Adams to “‘have sense enough to see 
us in Europe cut each other’s throats 
with a philosophic tranquility”; and 
though isolation, with notable excep- 
tions, marked our policy, not all Amer- 
icans, even in the middle of the last 
century, were content to have Uncle 
Sam lead, as the stars, through their 
_ kindly light. Some, even then, urged 
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active participation in the interest of 
the thwarted republican and liberal 
groups that went down to defeat before 
autocracy in the revolutions of 1848. 
It was our mission, duty, they insisted, 
to lend all our influence and some of 
our force for the preservation and 
extension of the blessings we enjoyed. 


SHOULD like to suggest the 
importance of studying these con- 
tradictory interpretations and pro- 
grams of action which the national 
mission has occasioned in terms of 
conflicting tensions and interests. I 
do not mean to overemphasize the 
fact that some of the most ardent 
enthusiasts for American intervention 
in behalf of European liberalism in 
1849 and 1850 were dealers in 
munitions, aspirants for markets for 
American exports which the tariff- 
bound autocracies refused to take. 
Nor do I want to overemphasize the 
fact that the national mission, in all 
its idealistic overtones, was used as a 
cloak for American imperialism. It 
would be easy to pile up quotations 
such as that of Senator Beveridge who 
in 1899 justified our conquest of the 
Philippines and retention of Cuba on 
the score that God had marked “the 
American people as His chosen nation 
to finally lead in the regeneration of 
the world” and who in the same 
breath pointed out the advantages 
of these possessions as purveyors of 
needed raw materials, as furnishing 
opportunities for investments, and as 
markets for glutted American factories. 
I have in mind something even 
more basic. Apparently, Uncle Sam 
at no point in his career ever really 
felt secure, strange though that seems. 
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When in the early days of the republic 
England, France, and Spain cast 
zealous eyes on our back dooryard 
beyond the Appalachians, he felt he 
simply must by hook or crook acquire 
the Floridas, Louisiana, and even 
Canada, if he were to sleep in any 
peace at all. And so as he took steps 
to bring at least part of that vast 
domain under the Stars and Stripes, 
he made use of the American 
mission idea to justify his expansion. 
He did the same thing somewhat 
later when he feared that perfidious 
Albion meant to seize California and 
Texas and to exclude his own land- 
hungry farmers and planters, shrewd 
land speculators, merchants, and 
entrepreneurs. He has been a far- 
sighted but nervous fellow, Uncle 
Sam. His security did not have to 
be menaced immediately; it was 
enough if it seemed to be menaced 
indirectly or at some future time. 
And so when there has seemed to be 
some danger that other powers might 
block his elbowroom in the Caribbean, 
or crowd out his railroad promoters, 
mine operators, and merchants in 
China, he has bethought himself of 
his insecurity and his ideals and in 
the name of the American mission has 
taken steps to protect his interests. 
In so doing he has cherished the 
sincere conviction that he was truly 
altruistic. And he was, in enough 
measure, at least, to make the claim 
appear plausible to his sons and 
daughters, if not to Latin Americans, 
Europeans, and Japanese! And in 
the World War he accepted the 
pattern of thought and feeling which 
again.combined the national mission 
to make a better world with his own 
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need for security, security not only 
in regard to loans to the Allies, but 
security in a world dominated by the 
Kaiser’s Germany. 


N A degree which is possibly a 

national peculiarity Americans have 
cloaked actions which have had much 
selfishness in them with altruism and 
humanitarianism, but this altruism 
and humanitarianism have, as I have 
suggested, a very authentic basis, 
And it is that authentic basis, as well 
as our economic interests and tensions, 
which make it quite possible that we 
may again, in spite of all the Gallup 
polls for isolation and peace, find 
ourselves fighting in the name of the 
American mission. The line between 
peace and war is increasingly a thin 
one, an obscure one. When internal 
problems and tensions become too 
acute for solution within the frame- 
work of the values and interests of 
the dominant group, this thin line is 
easily overstepped. In the past the 
idea of the national mission has 
helped us to take the necessary step. 
If we take it again, shall we not help 
Uncle Sam to realize more clearly 
what he is doing? 


Thus we need to understand the | 


techniques to explore this American 
mission and the function it has 
played, the uses it has served, for if 
there be such a thing as control, as the 
use of intelligence for the solution of 
tensions and problems, the first step 
is knowledge. 

Knowledge in the social sciences is 
achieved by following many roads. 
To understand the rédle of the Ameri- 
can mission, to see its specific relation 
to various interests, students in the 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES IN COLLEGE 


social-science laboratory will need to 
study economics. They will need to 
be able to read statistics with some 
degree of critical insight; to under- 
stand geographical resources, their 
actual distribution, or maldistribu- 
tion; to have some knowledge, also, 
of social psychology and cultural 
anthropology; to study at close range 
the tensions in their own community, 
for these are not unrelated to the 
larger tensions which an appeal to 
the national mission may seem, and 
perhaps only seem, to release. 

I have dealt only sketchily with the 
role of Uncle Sam as a missionary, 
and only inadequately suggested how 
the techniques with which students 
may become familiar in the social- 
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science laboratory at Queens can 
enable them to understand more 
fully, more accurately, this single 
social phenomenon. ‘There are many, 
many others, and they are important, 
too. And as they study them, I hope 
they will remember that while study 
is indispensable and for the present 
their main concern, study alone is not 
enough. Tested ideas and truths and 
controlled instruments and techniques 
are of little moment if all the lights go 
out. The study of the social sciences 
will be a barren study unless what is 
discovered is used to attack the great 
issues that we must somehow learn 
to manipulate intelligently and with 
maximum human benefit, if we are 
really to live. [Vol. XI, No. 9] 
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Student Reading at Union College 
A Hundred Years Ago 


By HELMER L. WEBB 


A Librarian Checks the Reading Lists of One College Class 


QUOTATION from the report 
A of the trustee’s committee on 

the library of Union College 
one hundred years ago reads: 

There have been added to the library 
since the last commencement 89 volumes 
of which 45 were by donation. . . . The 
whole number of volumes at present in 
the library is 4,781. . . . Such has been 
his [the librarian’s] vigilance during the 
year just closed that no volumes appear 
to have been lost. 


We must remember, of course, the 
difference in conditions at that time. 

The Union College library consisted 
of less than 4 per cent of the number 
of books we have today. Private 
libraries were few and far between, 
and while a book was not at that time 
as it was in the Middle Ages, the 
equivalent of a king’s ransom, it was 
regarded as much more precious than 
it is today and was guarded accord- 
ingly. Consequently, the librarian 
did not allow the students near the 
books. They approached them only 
as far as his desk, and the records 
he kept come down to us apparently 
complete and accurate. When we 
consider that the library was open 
on Friday and Saturday mornings 
only, that the students were sum- 


moned by the freshman messenger— 
not more than four at once—that they 
were allowed only one folio or octavo 
or two duodecimos at one time, it is 
small wonder that the amount of 
reading done was not so large as we 
should expect to find. These rules, 
even more stringent than they were 
in 1800, allowed little scope for the 
student’s interest to grow. 

The class of one hundred years ago 
whose reading I wish to picture had 
about seventy-five graduates, almost 


thirty of whom were elected to Phi ) 


Beta Kappa at graduation or later. 
Most of them entered law, business, or 
the church with a few physicians and 
teachers and an occasional civil engi- 
neer. In national fame it was slightly 
below the average for Union College 
classes, since only one member of the 
class was included in the Dictionary 
of American Biography. 

The list of books taken from the 
college library during his senior 
year by the representative student 
shows that he read the conventional— 
the routine books. The similarity in 
the lists of one student with those of 
his neighbors indicates that what he 
read was required, that it was neces- 
sary to the course. Many of them 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


were textbooks or dictionaries. We 
might well suppose that the student 
entered college with the idea that all 
knowledge would be furnished to him 
in classroom or in his assigned work, 
for during the freshman year almost 
no one in the class withdrew any 
book from the library. The number 
using the library increased during 
each of the four years until in the 
senior year only six of those grad- 
uating borrowed no books whatever 
from the college library. The average 
number of books read by the students 
who did borrow from the library 
amounted to five. The selection, how- 
ever, was without much imagination, 
initiative, or curiosity. 

Of the six who did not borrow from 
the library some are worth a moment’s 
consideration. Two, who later became 
a clergyman and a civil engineer, 
were members of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Another became a professor in a 
well-known medical college. Possibly 
the demands of the College were 
amply satisfied by these men, but 
I doubt if their intellectual interests 
were wide. 

But what of the men who did read? 
One student, Phi Beta Kappa but 
not an outstanding honor man, read 
21 volumes during his senior year. 
This is about the average reading for 
the senior class today. The solid 
nature of his reading is, however, 
quite evident—Lockhart, Cavallo, 
Franklin, Lamb, Schlegel, and Aristo- 
phanes were among the authors. Add 
to these Hosford on phrenology, 
Green on gambling, and one or two 
novels whose titles indicate a blood- 
thirsty, though pious, taste, and we 

ave a fair picture of the reading of 
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the student whom I regard as having 
the widest, though perhaps not the 
most intense, intellectual interest. 
Faced with the evidence of such a 
small amount of reading our natural 
expectation is that the student must 
have gone to other libraries since he 
did not use the college library. There 
were few public libraries in the 
country before the middle of the last 
century so that we can be fairly 
certain that the other source for books 
was the libraries maintained by the 
literary societies, since all students 
belonged to one or another of these 
societies. Fortunately, the records 
of the societies were as accurately and 
conscientiously kept as the records 
of the college library. The student 
librarian was personally responsible 
for all the books, consequently he 
also was “vigilant.” These libraries 
were administered under the same 
rather drastic restrictions including 
fines and expulsion for lost or damaged 
books, but with a more human touch 
in the manner of selecting books, 
since the students were probably 
allowed to approach the shelves. 


F THE class we are consider- 

ing, half belonged to one society, 
certainly a sufficient number to 
give us an indication of their read- 
ing outside the books borrowed 
from the college library. These 39 
students borrowed from the college 
library an average of 5 books apiece. 
They borrowed from the society 
library two and one-half times as 
many, so that the total reading of 
this group of senior students one 
hundred years ago amounted to over 


17 books each. Our friend who 
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borrowed 21 volumes from the College 
library borrowed 30 from his society. 

From the 5,000 titles in the college 
library this group of Seniors selected 
a total of 196 volumes. From the 
society library of 2,800 volumes they 
borrowed 486. This is not far differ- 
ent from the average number of books 
borrowed by the Senior today. How- 
ever, the quality, or perhaps we 
should say “the weight,” both phys- 
ical and mental, of books borrowed 
today as compared to those one 
hundred years ago shows a _ con- 
siderable variation. Whether from 
the College or the society library we 
find Aristophanes, Leibnitz, What- 
ley’s Rhetoric, Gesenius, Gibbs, and 
Paley as compared to the modern 
titles current in every college library 
and presumably on every student’s 
booklist. There was some attempt 
at reading for pleasure, usually from 
Dickens, Scott, Cooper, and occa- 
sionally forgotten novels whose titles 
are either fearsome or insipid. More 
of these were read from the society 
libraries than from that of the College, 
but from whichever library the books 
were drawn the general tone seems to 
us sober and dignified, in keeping 
with high hats and full beards. 


TANDING alone this picture of 

the reading of one honor student 
from “the good old days” may mean 
much or little. We are inclined to 
regard the piety and learning of 
other days with considerable awe. 
To appreciate the situation really we 
should bring it into focus by a com- 
parison with students of the present 
day. The student who waded through 
§1 volumes during his senior year and 
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possibly as many more during the 
three previous years was handicapped 
in many cases by what seems to us 
a pompous and complicated style. 
Certainly, he was handicapped by 
bad bookmaking and also by the 
“vigilance” of the librarian. A hun- 
dred years later we find that the 
average student of the senior class 
reads about 20 volumes, and con. 
sidering the difference in the cur. 
riculum it is fair to say that the 
comparable group in the senior class 
today will read, at least, an average 
of 30 books. But we considered not 
the average student one hundred 
years ago but rather the student 
whose reading stood out. In our 
contemporary class we find one stu- 
dent borrowing over one hundred 
books in the first semester, another 
95, and others 80 some—four or five 
times as many as their grandfathers. 
There is no doubt that the modern 
books are of a quality and a type 
much more appealing to the average 
student and better suited to compete 
with the varied interests of modern 
life. At the same time the records 
show clearly a student’s widening 
interest as one subject leads to 
another. The required novels lead 
the student to biographies of the 
authors and from them to the con- 
temporary history of the time, the 
resulting interest in an older civiliza- 
tion leading again perhaps to a study 
of the art and music. Each shifting 
of interest shows an increase in the 
student’s intellectual curiosity as he 
finds that his most valued teacher is 
the one who leads him to books 
and allows him to master his own 
education. 


[Vol. XI, No. 9] 
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~ and six hundred women. 


Determinants of College Success 


NORMAN ALEXANDER anv RUTH J. WOODRUFF 


The Significance to Educational Policy of a Survey of the Social and 
Intellectual Development of Students 


Student Organizations of the fac- 
ulty of the University of New 
Hampshire surveyed the recreational 
and social life of the entire student 
body. The results of this study 
raised many questions in regard 
to factors promoting academic suc- 
cess and personal development. The 
committee, therefore, undertook in 
1938-39 a more complete survey of 
the freshman class entering in the fall 
of 1938 to secure material that would 
aid in determining University policy. 
The University of New Hampshire 
is a state university with an enroll- 
ment of about fourteen hundred men 
The activi- 
ties of the University and of the 
town of Durham in which it is located 
are coterminous. About half of the 
student body are from communities 
with populations of five thousand or 
less and live within fifty miles of the 
University. Sixty per cent live in 
University dormitories, about thirty 
per cent in fraternity and sorority 
houses, and the remainder in private 
homes and in independent establish- 
ments. Members of the freshman 
class of 1938-39 came from secondary 
schools with enrollments ranging 
from nineteen to nine thousand. The 


|: 1937-38 the Committee on 


median group, comprising in this 
report 46 per cent of the class, are 
graduates of schools with enrollments 
of one hundred and sixty to eight 
hundred and fifty students. 

The information for the 1937-38 
survey was obtained from an unsigned 
questionnaire. This questionnaire in- 
cluded personnel data covering such 
points as campus residence, academic 
program, and paid employment. It 
also included information on student 
participation in unorganized social 
activities and in campus organiza- 
tions. Eighty per cent of the student 
body returned questionnaires. 

The information for the survey 
of Freshmen entering in 1938 was 
obtained from the following sources: 
the high-school or preparatory-school 
record, academic record for the first 
semester, freshman test scores, ex- 
pectancy performance as later defined, 
ratings on social development, and a 
questionnaire answered by the stu- 
dents. The material needed for the 
second, third, and fourth classifica- 
tions was obtained from the reg- 
istrar’s records. A student’s rating 
in regard to social development rep- 
resents an appraisal by the faculty 
adviser and by two or more persons 
acquainted with the student. With 
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the exception of one, all freshman 
students are included in this study. 
This summary presents the findings 
that appear to be especially sig- 
nificant in determining University 
policy and also analyzes the effects 
of high-school background; the first 
semester’s college record, social as 
well as academic; and the _ inter- 
relation of academic record with 
freshman-test scores, expectancy per- 
formance, and social development. 


UPERVISION of study hours in 

high-school buildings was reported 
as the general practice, but the 
amount of supervision of study by 
parents was negligible. Nearly all 
members of the 1938—39 entering class 
took part in some high-school activity 
or organization, but the amount of 
time devoted to these extra-curricular 
activities seldom exceeded five hours 
per week. In addition to the time 
given to high-school organizations, 
about two-thirds of the students spent 
six or more hours per week in other 
social activities and the remainder 
reported less. About one-half were 
employed three or more hours each 
week during the senior year. Forty 
per cent reported outside study of less 
than nine hours weekly and the same 
proportion, from nine to fifteen hours 
of study. 

A large part of the class, about 
three-fifths, had definite college plans 
in mind when they entered high 
school. Only 55 of the 475 indicated 
that they had no idea of going to 
college, and the rest reported indefinite 
college plans at this time. 

In the majority of cases the 
decision of the Freshmen to attend 
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college represented their own choices, 
seconded by those of their parents, 
There was little support for the 
contention that many students go to 
college primarily to comply with the 
wishes of their parents or others, 
None reported that they came because 
of inability to find work. 

About sixty per cent of the fresh. 
man class indicated that they had a 
definite vocation in mind upon enter. 
ing the University. Although this 
proportion is about twice as large as 
the proportion with a definite voca- 
tional choice at the time of admission 
to high school, it is evident that a 
substantial part of the class had not 
selected a career before coming to 
college. This situation, which doubt. 
less exists in many other colleges and 
universities, presents important prob- 
lems in planning. There should be 
sufficient latitude in the freshman 
program to provide for those students 
who have made a vocational choice 
and for whom immediate preparation 
for that vocation is advantageous. 
Other offerings should be available 
to those students who need assistance 
in choosing a major or specialized 
curriculum. For the first group it is 
desirable that the program be suff- 
ciently elastic to permit a change of 
curriculum or major at the end of the 
first year if college experience proves 
the student’s first vocational choice 
an unwise one. For the group who 
have made no vocational decision, a 
variety of introductory courses should 
be provided to help them make 
satisfactory choices. 

The information based on_ the 
questionnaire returns shows that a 
large majority of students participate 
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COLLEGE SUCCESS 


in some athletic activities outside of 
work in physical education. This is 
more especially true of the men than 
of the women. The wide participa- 
tion is the result of intra-mural 
athletic programs. 

A comparison of the use of time in 
high school with that in college yields 
the following points. Quite naturally 
the amount of time devoted to outside 
study showed a substantial increase 
from high school to college. A stu- 
dent who has spent much time in 
study while in high school is more 
likely than others to devote long hours 
to study in college. In comparing the 
college activity records of Freshmen 


with their extra-curricular records: 


in high school, the responses of the 
students indicate that there is some 
carry-over. About 75 per cent of the 
more active students in high school 
took part in one or more student 
organizations in college, in contrast 
to only 35 per cent of those who took 
a negligible part in high-school activi- 
ties. The proportion of students 
carrying paid work showed little 
variation from the senior year in 
high school. The hours of paid 
work during college were considerably 
greater, however, than the hours of 
paid work in the senior year in 
high school. 


HE academic record is based on 

the student’s rank at the end of 
the first semester in college. The 
term fest score indicates a student’s 
rank among the members of his class 
as revealed in the freshman mental 
tests. The term expectancy perform- 
ance indicates a student’s degree of 
success in meeting the academic level 
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predicted by his score in the tests 
given during Freshman Week. Thus 
a student whose academic work the 
first semester is appreciably above 
that forecast by his test record 
receives a plus rating. Likewise, a 
student whose academic performance 
falls short of his reasonable expecta- 
tion is given a minus rating. A 
student’s rank in social development 
was determined by his faculty adviser 
and two or more other persons who 
rated him on appearance, manner, 
responsibility, emotional balance, use 
of ability, ease of adjustment, initia- 
tive, breadth of interests, ability to 
win confidence and respect, and 
tolerance. 

The members of the freshman class 
were divided into five groups on the 
basis of academic record, freshman 
test score, expectancy performance, 
and social development. For exam- 
ple, in respect to academic rank the 
Freshmen were divided into groups 
A, B, C, D, and E, which represent 
approximately the following percent- 
ages: 4, 23, 46, 23, and 4. Groups 
A and B are the higher groups in 
attainment while C group is the 
median group. 

The correlation of a high academic 
record in college and social develop- 
ment is pronounced. Seventy-eight 
per cent of those in the highest 
academic group fell in the higher 
social development groups, and none 
placed in the lower groups. Only 4 
per cent of the lowest academic 
group ranked in the two higher groups 
in regard to social development. 

It is important to consider the 
degree in which high test scores fore- 
tell conspicuous academic success. 
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Although this study reveals a rather 
close correlation between high aca- 
demic rank and high test score, a 
substantial number of those with 
high marks for the first semester did 
not achieve test scores in the highest 
group, and several of those with test 
scores in the highest group failed to 
surpass the median group in academic 
rank. The fact of supervision of 
study hours in secondary schools, the 
time spent on high-school activities 
and organizations, the amount of 
employment in high school, and the 
hours spent in high school in class 
preparation do not appear to deter- 
mine a student’s rank in college. 
Similarly, many factors of a stu- 
dent’s university life fail to show a 
definite relationship with his academic 
success. This survey reveals no defi- 
nite correlation between residence on 
campus and the quality of a student’s 
academic work. Fraternity and non- 
fraternity men are represented in 
about the same proportion in each of 
these academic groups. The sorority 
women, however, have a larger per- 
centage than the non-sorority women 
in the higher academic groups. This 
difference may be due to the fact that 
the sororities consider academic record 
as a condition of pledging. The 
extent of paid employment in college, 
the number of week ends spent off 
campus, the amount of time spent in 
athletics, and individual or group 
study habits show little correlation 
with a student’s academic standing. 
This suggests that proposals and 
policies devised to improve academic 
work by seriously curtailing a stu- 
dent’s athletics, employment, and 
social activities are of minor validity. 
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For example, terms of probation carry. 
ing blanket rigid restrictions are open 
to serious question if judged by effec. 
tiveness in promoting the scholarship 
of those who are placed on probation, 
These findings emphasize the impor. 
tance of studying each individual 
case. To meet this problem it js 
important to develop advisory work to 
a high degree of individualization. 

Those who have progressed through 
school rapidly tend to secure high 
marks. The seventeen- and eighteen. 
year groups of both men and women 
have larger percentages of their mem- 
bers among the higher academic 
groups than do those nineteen, twenty, 
twenty-one, or older. 

The fact of vocational choice is 
of some significance in determining 
academic success. Seventy-five per 
cent of the 4 group, 65 per cent of 
the B group, and about 60 per cent 
of the C, D, and E groups reported 
that they had definite vocational 
plans on entering college. College 
plans were anticipated on entering 
high school by 75 per cent of the two 
higher academic groups, 60 per cent 
of the median group, and about 50 
per cent of the two lower groups. 
This indicates that definiteness of 
both vocational plans and educational 
plans is somewhat conducive to 
academic success. 


OTH sex and age appear to be of 

significance in the distribution of 
test scores. The men have an appre- 
ciable advantage over the women. 
Thirty per cent of them placed in the 
two higher groups in contrast to 24 
per cent of the women. ‘Test scores 


among the three colleges vary appre- | 
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COLLEGE SUCCESS 


ciably. No relation between per- 
centile rank on tests and the size 
of the high school from which the 
student graduated was revealed. In 
regard to paid employment in college, 
the correlation with test rank was on 
the whole insignificant. In the case 
of a small group of women with a 
heavy employment schedule, there 
was a dominance of high test ratings. 
It appears that selection in this group 
had occurred, and that usually only 
women with high test ratings attempt 
full support in college. An excellent 
record in high school tends to go 
hand in hand with a high freshman 
test score. The correlation between 
these two is marked. Of equal sig- 
nificance was the correlation’ of high 
test ratings and first semester’s 
academic record in college. 

Test scores fail to correlate closely 
with hours of class preparation in 
high school and in college. Many 
able students obtain superior marks 
with little study. This points to the 
need of developing elasticity in the 
academic program to provide cur- 


riculums that would challenge the 


best efforts of the ablest students. 
Since differences in levels of ability 
appear to be extreme, there is need for 
individualized programs for a consid- 
erable proportion of the student body. 

Freshmen with high intelligence 
ratings were less apt to have a 
definite vocation in mind in high 
school and in the freshman year in 
college than those falling in the two 
lowest groups, but the difference was 
notgreat. On the contrary, those hav- 
ing high scores were more definite in 
planning to go to college at the time 
they entered high school than others. 
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Participation in student organiza- 
tions and in social activities was of 
interest in relation to the rank of 
students on test scores. There was 
almost no relation between the num- 
ber of high-school activities partici- 
pated in and test scores, but, in 
college, student organizations com- 
mand a greater share of the time 
and interest of those of high intelli- 
gence ratings than others, and a far 
greater proportion of those with high 
scores give more than four hours each 
week to these activities. Those with 
low scores showed a greater tendency 
to avoid all organization work. This 
was particularly true of men students. 


HE necessity of self-support 
appears to be a factor in placing 
men students in the two highest ex- 
pectancy performance groups. The 
men students who are almost entirely 
self-supporting make a better showing 
in meeting the standards predicted by 
their test scores than those dependent 
on others. Women students, on the 
other hand, who are solely dependent 
on their own earnings fail to achieve a 
satisfactory expectancy performance. 
This fact suggests that these women 
are under a serious handicap in college. 
The other factors considered appear 
to have little or no definite correlation 
with a student’s expectancy perform- 
ance. The extent of participation in 
high-school extra-curricular activities, 
the time spent on student organiza- 
tions in high school or in paid 
employment, participation in ath- 
letics, and vocational plans on enter- 
ing high school do not seem to bear 
any marked relationship to a student’s 
success in meeting his expectancy per- 
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formance. Likewise, phases of col- 
lege experience, such as participation 
in student organizations, the time 
given to athletics, and paid em- 
ployment revealed little correlation 
with the expectancy of performance. 
Students in the group high in meeting 
expectancy prediction are a little 
more prominent in student activities 
than those in the lower expectancy 
performance groups. Seventy per 
cent of the two higher groups, 55 per 
cent of the median group, and 60 
per cent of the two lower groups 
stated that they had definite voca- 
tional plans on entering college. 

In addition to growth in apprecia- 
tion of science, history, the arts, and 
in vocational skills, college should 
also prepare the student for effective 
participation in community activities 
in later life. For this reason a stu- 
dent’s social development demands 
serious consideration in college. 

In this survey men _ students 
received higher ratings than women— 
31 per cent of the men ranked appre- 
ciably above the median and only 24 
per cent of the women. Age appears 
to be a favorable factor in social 
development; both men and women 
students of twenty and twenty-one 
years of age received higher scores 
than the younger students. Resi- 
dence at home or in a campus house 
appears to be more conducive to 
social development than residence in 
independent establishments or in the 
homes of others. The students enter- 
ing college from secondary schools 
with enrollments of nine hundred or 
more received higher ratings than 
those from the smaller schools. In 
general, social development does not 
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appear to be hampered by time given 
to paid employment. 

The correlation of social develop. 
ment with intelligence-test scores 
and high academic ratings was pro. 
nounced. A good high-school record 
did not invariably foretell a high 
rating in social development, but 
few of those with superior high. 
school marks placed in the lower 
classifications in social development, 
A striking correlation appears between 
academic records in college and 
social-development scores. As already 
noted 78 per cent of those of highest 
academic rank achieved a high social. 
development rating. The remaining 
22 per cent were in the average 
group. Another significant correla- 
tion is in regard to social-development 
rating and expectancy performance. 
Of those who fell below their expect- 
ancy quotient by a wide margin, few 
achieved a high social-development 
rating. Almost all who excelled their 
expectancy quotients conspicuously, 
achieved or exceeded the average 
group in personality rating. 

Definiteness in vocational and edu- 
cational plans appears to be conducive 
to social development. In general, 
students with high personality ratings 
were quite positive in their plans to 
come to college and were somewhat 
more definite than others as to voca- 
tional plans upon entering high school. 
For the men there was also a positive 
correlation between definiteness of 
vocational plans at college entrance 
and high social-development scores, 
but this was not true of the women. 

Social participation also appears to 
correlate definitely with personality 
development. The difference in social 
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participation between those with high 
scores and those with low scores in 
social development was more pro- 
nounced for the women than for the 
men. Men students with high social- 
development scores, nevertheless, were 
more apt to participate in two or 
more social activities in college than 
others, and in athletics this group 
also took a more active part than those 
with low social-development ratings. 

The study of the recreational and 
social life of the entire student body 
in 1937-38 and the more detailed 
survey of the freshman class entering 
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in 1938 give similar conclusions on 
two points. Both studies indicate 
that a normal social life usually 
accompanies good scholastic accom- 
plishment. An analysis of many 
factors in a student’s high-school and 
college environment reveals only a 
few that determine to an appreciable 
degree success or failure in college. 
These studies point to the desirability 
of elasticity of policy and to the 
need for a high degree of individ- 
ualization of the academic and social 
program in a state university with 
the student body described. 

[Vol. XI, No. 9] 
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Self-Counseling for the 
College Student 


By JACK W. DUNLAP 


Where the Student’s Choices Are Made in Terms of His Achievement 


HE resources of a college or 
university may be classified 
under three major heads in 

order of importance—students, fac- 
ulty, and financial income. The value 
of any school, however, rests in the 
final analysis on its product—the 
graduates. If the graduates are well 
trained, and if the training is suited 
to their abilities and interests, then 
the school may look with pride on its 
product. Two simple conditions, yet 
the second constitutes one of the basic 
problems confronting institutions of 
higher learning. There are three 
ways to approach the solution of this 
problem: first, by means of a trained 
staff of counselors who guide the 
student even in minor decisions; 
second, by furnishing the students 
with objective data on which they 
may base their own decisions; and 
third, by a combination of these. 
This last is the method used at the 
University of Rochester, with the 
emphasis placed on the student’s 
making his own decision on the basis 
of objective data secured for this 
purpose. The duty of the counselor 
is to explain the data, to suggest 
sources of information, and, when re- 
quested, to make positive suggestions. 


The objective data concerning the 
student’s aptitudes and abilities are 
gathered at three distinct points in 
the student’s career—during the first 
week of the freshman year, at the 
beginning of the second semester of 
the sophomore year, and finally at 
the beginning of the second semester 
of the senior year. 

The battery of tests administered 
at the beginning of the freshman year 
includes measures of scholastic apti- 
tude, reading comprehension, vocabu- 
lary, rate of reading, knowledge of 
English fundamentals, and achieve- 
ment tests in mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, French, and German. In 
addition to these the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Inventory, the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory, and the Wrenn 
Study Habits Schedule are admin- 
istered. The complete results of the 
testing program, with the exception 
of the Vocational Interest Inventory, 
are placed in the hands of the deans 
and class advisers Saturday afternoon 
of freshman week, since the sooner the 
material is available, the greater the 
use that can be made of it. Actually, 
the results of each day’s testing are in 
the proper hands the morning of the 
day following that on which the test 
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SELF-COUNSELING FOR THE STUDENT 


is administered. The results of all 
aptitude and achievement tests are 
expressed in terms of standard scores 
with a mean at $00 and a standard 
deviation of 100, so that the student’s 
relative standing on one test can be 
readily compared with his standing 
on another test. Within a week after 
the examinations are finished, indi- 
vidual profiles are furnished the deans 
and class advisers. 

The results of this program are 
used in a number of ways. The 
Bureau of Educational Statistics ex- 
amines the results of each achievement 
test and on the basis of all the evi- 
dence makes certain recommenda- 
tions. Consider the use of the French 
examination. This test consists of 
three sections—vocabulary, grammar, 
and reading. In addition to these 
three scores, the student’s record in 
English vocabulary, fundamentals of 
English, linguistic ability as measured 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion psychological examination, his 
high-school record, and results on 
Regents’ (state) examinations are 
studied. On the basis of this evi- 
dence the student is recommended to 
the French department for the normal 
course in French, for one of the 
advanced courses, or for one of the 
more elementary courses. In case an 
individual is recommended for a 
course other than the one usually 
taken by Freshmen, he is given an 
oral interview by members of the 
French department, and on the basis 
of the interview the recommendation 
of the Bureau is accepted or rejected. 
The results of this interview are then 
sent to the dean who in turn transfers 
them to the class adviser. The class 
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adviser interviews the student and 
presents him with the recommenda- 
tion together with an estimate, based 
on earlier records of the student’s 
likelihood of success, of his most 
probable mark if he accepts the 
recommendation. If for any reason 
the student does not wish to accept 
the recommendation, he is at liberty 
to take the usual course. The evi- 
dence is presented to the student—the 
final decision rests with him. 


HE results of the adjustment 
inventory are used in a number 
of ways. The school physicians are 
notified as to those individuals having 
extremely bad health scores, with the 
result that such individuals receive 
a more searching physical examina- 
tion than the routine one. Individ- 
uals whose scores reveal them as shy 
and retiring are noted and special 
attention is given them by the class 
advisers and by the social directors 
of the two student unions in an 
attempt to help the individual to 
attain a better social adjustment. 
The results on the Vocational 
Interest Inventory are used in check- 
ing the Freshman’s choice of con- 
centration. Where the interests as 
measured by the blank show con- 
siderable discrepancy with the field 
in which the student plans to major, 
an attempt is made to get him to 
consider the other fields, sometimes 
to the extent of suggesting that he 
take a course in these other areas. 
This helps prevent the student from 
attempting to concentrate his work 
too early in his college career. 
The results of the interest inventory 
are again examined in the second 
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semester of the sophomore year when 
the student is planning his program of 
concentration for the last two years 
in college. 

During the second semester of the 
sophomore year an extensive battery 
of achievement tests is given to the 
students. These tests include exami- 
nations in biology, chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, literature, history, gov- 
ernment, economics, and fine arts. 
Individual profiles are provided each 
student, and sets of the profiles are 
placed in the hands of the deans and 
class advisers. Thus, at a glance, a 
student can tell from his profile in 
just which subjects he excels the 
average of his class and in which 
areas he is relatively stronger or 
weaker. The profile is an excellent 
technique for emphasizing individual 
idiosyncrasies, at the same time allow- 
ing inter-individual comparisons to be 
made. In addition, points are plotted 
on the chart which indicate the 
average score for each examination 
for senior students who have majored 
or concentrated in particular fields; 
for example, the average scores of 
Seniors majoring in biology are plotted 
for each of the examinations. Thus, 
if the student is considering biology as 
his major field, he can connect the 
points representing the average score 
for Seniors in biology and tell at a 
glance just how he compares with 
them in factual knowledge. Simi- 
larly, he may compare himself with 
any other group that he may wish to 
consider. Often a student who has 
been considering a number of fields, 
such as history, government, or eco- 
nomics, finds, as a result of examining 
the graphs, that his decisicn as to the 
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field he wishes to work in is much 
easier toreach. Certainly the graphs 
provide the class adviser with concrete 


data on which to base his suggestions _ 


to the student. 


HE last set of tests admin. 

istered to the students for the 
purpose of guidance is given at the 
beginning of the second semester of 
the senior year. These are objective 
tests covering precisely the same 
fields as the tests given the Sopho-. 
mores, but in addition the Strong 
Vocational Interest Inventory is read- 


ministered. Again each student is 


provided with a profile, this time 
showing his comparison not only with 
his classmates, but also with the 
average scores of first-year graduate 
students. Further, there are plotted 
on each chart the average scores for 
graduate students in particular fields. 
Thus an individual may compare 
himself with his classmates, with 
graduate students in general, and with 
graduates working in a_ particular 
field. This last is particularly valu- 
able to those planning to enter 
graduate work. It is not unusual to 
find that a student who has majored 
in some field is relatively stronger in 
some allied field. For example, a 
student majoring in physics may 
actually do better in mathematics 
than in physics. Sometimes as 4 
result of examining his profile a stu- 
dent shifts his plans for graduate work. 

Another use that is made of the 
profiles by both Seniors and Sopho- 
mores, perhaps more important than 
any of those given, is to attempt de- 
liberately to strengthen weaknesses. 
One individual, who as a Sophomore 
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SELF-COUNSELING FOR THE STUDENT 


knew more mathematics, chemistry, 
biology, and physics than the aver- 
age first-year graduate student, was 
shocked to learn that he knew far 
less about history, government, and 
literature than the rest of the sopho- 
more class. As a result, this indi- 
vidual went to summer school, took 
work in these areas, and plans to take 
more work next summer. Though 
pressure is not placed on a student to 
develop a broad cultural background, 
this is not an isolated instance. 
True, discrepancies are pointed out, 
but if the student does not wish to do 
anything about them, no force is 
exerted to cause him to try to level 
his abilities. 


LL of this testing and preparation 

of the results is of little avail 
unless the class advisers are trained 
in the use of the results. Definite 
attempts have been made to select 
advisers, not only for personal char- 
acteristics, ability, scholarliness, inter- 
est in students, and broad background 
of experience, but also for their 
knowledge or willingness to secure 
training in the technical use of test 
results. The training of the class 
advisers consists in a series of informal 
meetings running throughout the 
entire school year. Two of the earlier 
Meetings are devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the various statistical 
terms employed, so that the advisers 
will not think of test scores as 
absolutely fixed. The techniques em- 
ployed in assigning an individual to a 
specific course are gone over with the 
advisers, who check the course assign- 
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ments made by the Bureau. All this 
gives the advisers insight into the 
techniques and confidence in the 
suggestions made to the student as to 
the proper course. Other conferences 
are devoted to discussion of problem 
cases, methods of interviewing, and 
the use of forms for recording infor- 
mation secured in the interview. The 
effect of this program has been to 
secure a group of advisers who 
are seriously interested in student 
problems. 

In order that each adviser may 
have time to carry out his work, his 
teaching-load has been decreased, 
with the result that he is able to go 
into the details of each individual’s 
problem. A further result of the 
testing program has been to engender 
a great deal of interest on the part 
of the entire faculty in testing and 
student guidance. While no one at 
Rochester believes that the tests are 
perfect or that the techniques are the 
ultimate ones to be employed, it is 
believed that our present test results 
are worth far more than their cost 
in money or in the investment of 
time and energy in learning to use 
the results. Finally, constant experi- 
mentation is being carried on to weed 
out the poorer tests and to replace 
them with more effective instruments.' 
While it appears now that such a 
program is truly beneficial, time and 
time alone is the acid test to which 
we wish to subject the results of 
these methods. [Vol. XI, No. 9] 


1Upon request the JOURNAL will be glad to 
send any reader a list of the tests used in this 
program. They are not included here because of 

cumbersomeness of such titles. 
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Scoring the Essay Test’ 


The problem of improving the 
consistency of scoring improved essay 
tests of the “‘explain” and “discuss” 
types was undertaken. Odell in an 
extensive study concluded that the 
reliability of ratings with scales was 
not significantly higher than that 
given without scales. He further 
found that with raters having no 
teaching experience the scales tended 
to assist in fixing the general test 
standards but they did not increase 
the reliability of the actual rating of 
single answers (5). Ruch and Stod- 
dard agree with these findings (6). 
Hudelson (3), however, does not 
agree in his conclusions with the 
findings advanced by Odell (5). 

Fells, with 61 teachers grading the 
same material at the beginning and 
end of an eleven-week interval, found 
the judgment of the same scorer to 
vary as much as that of different 
individuals (1). Sims succeeded in 
reducing by one-half the range and 
probable error of the marks given 
by different graders to essay ques- 
tions (7). Frutchey reports a finding 
of close agreement between different 
markings of essay examinations (2). 
In later studies by Stalnaker the 
reliability of reading essay tests was 
established at +0.97 when a restricted 
form of answer was used (10). A 
similar coefficient of -+0.98 was 


1Reported by Charles C. Weidemann, Uni- 
versity School, Ohio State University. 


reported by Traxler; and the improve. 
ment in reading English examina. 
tion was from a reliability coefficient 
of +0.42 to +0.92 over a two-year 
period (12). Traxler, collaborating 
with Anderson, followed with a study 
reporting the reliability of two readers 
to be +0.94 and +0.85 Forms A and 
Bofatest. The pupil reliability was 
+o.60. Both coefficients are indic. 
ative of the possibility of increasing 
reliability through the use of restricted 
methods of responses and scorings of 
such essay tests (11). 

Meyer and an assistant independ- 
ently scored an essay test on the 


bases of necessary points, other items | 


stated correctly, and organization. 
Their correlations between _ scores 


ranged from +0.83 =.02 and +o.91 } 


.01 (4). 
Stalnaker proposed an improved 


type of English examination requiring 
the use of a specified procedure of 
scoring. Consistency coefficients as 


high as +0.95 have been obtained | 


through its use (g). In a later 
article he reports scoring the essay 
examination with consistency in many 
areas as follows: “biology +0.96; 
chemistry +0.99; English +0.84; 
history A +0.98; history B +0.91; 
mathematics A +0.97; mathematics 
B +0.99” (8). This article contains 
complete tables of cases, reliabilities 
of readings, means, and _ standard 
deviations. 

These studies indicate a steady 
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improvement in consistency of scoring 
the essay examination using defined 
essay types and scoring procedures. 
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Personal Finance’ 


Although lip service has been given 
for some years to the necessity of 
adapting economic education to the 
Present activities of boys and girls, 


*Reviewed by McKee Fisk, University of North 
arolina, Woman’s College. 
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most materials published still empha- 
size the deferred values. Budgeting 
and its handmaiden, record-keeping, 
have been presented from the point of 
view of managing a family income. 
Doubtless this has been due to the 
persistence of the concept that mere 
knowledge of how and why is the 
mainspring that makes people budget 
their income and expenditures. How- 
ever, budgeting and record-keeping are 
more largely a matter of habit than 
of knowledge. 

Realizing this fact two members of 
the staff of the Institute for Consumer 
Education and its Stephens College 
counterpart, the Consumer Education 
Clinic, have prepared a finance book 
for use originally by the students of 
Stephens College. The outgrowth of 
their experiences in the clinic, the 
book provides not only for a classified 
monthly record of income and expen- 
diture but also for planning. Sugges- 
tions for classification of expenditures 
and liberal illustration as well as 
suggestions for locating errors are 
included. 

Of equal importance in the book are 
the chatty discussions of the problems 
involved in sensible money manage- 
ment. Interestingly, only one of the 
several brief but pointed lessons deals 
with financial problems that are 
not pressing college girls here and 
now—and this lesson is “After Grad- 
uation—You Can Take It.’* The 
discussions are abundantly illustrated 
with lively drawings of financial sit- 
uations in which every college girl 
becomes involved. The authors not 


8Personal Finance Book by Rufie Lee Williams 
and James E. Mendenhall. Published by the Insti- 
tute for Consumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. $1.00. 
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only know the personal financial 
problems of college girls, but they 
know how to persuade girls to make 
a serious attempt to solve these prob- 
lems more satisfactorily. To make it 
easier, a small memo book with pencil 
attached for the purse or pocket is 
included with the book. The only 
improvement would have been to 
include enough memo books of the 
right colors to fit the several color 
schemes of the modern college girl. 
Here is a book which can be used 
in courses in personal orientation, in 
economics, consumer education, or 
home economics, not only to help girls 
with their present financial problems 
but also to help them acquire habits 
of financial planning, record-keeping, 
and managing income intelligently 
which it is hoped will stay habits. 
And father, no doubt, will heartily 
approve the use of this book. 


An Important Report 


Another national organization, the 
American Library Association, has 
now affiliated with the National Com- 
mission on Cooperative Curriculum 
Planning, according to an announce- 
ment by the Commission chairman, 
John J. de Boer. Representing the 
American Library Association at the 
meetings of the Commission is Miss 
Mildred L. Batchelder, executive sec- 
retary of the Association. Miss 
Elizabeth L. Scripture, director of 
school libraries in Denver, is chairman 
of the committee preparing for the 
Association the section of the first re- 
port of the Commission. The National 
Commission consists of delegates from 
twenty national organizations repre- 
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senting teachers in nearly all the 
special subject fields. Most delegates 
are officers of their organizations or 
chairmen of important committees, 

Noteworthy in the chapters already 
prepared for inclusion in the first pub- 
lished report of the Commission is the 
emphasis upon the social and personal 
needs of youth. The modern foreign. 
language report, for example, empha- 
sizes the necessity of studying the 
cultural development of foreign na- 
tions and the rich cultural resources 
of the nationality groups in our own 
communities. In this respect the 
modern foreign-language teacher con- 
tributes to the adolescent’s growth in 
fundamental attitudes under. 
standings of citizenship. The jour. 
nalism report likewise gives emphasis 
to such basic social problems as the 
control and methods of modern means 
of communication and the analysis of 
propaganda. The chapter on the 
school library describes a program for 


the utilization of school resources in | 


answering youth’s questions about 
himself and society, and in broadening 
his reading interests. The home- 
economics report, in its study of the 
problems of family living, enters many 
of the conventional areas of the sec- 
ondary-school curriculum, not the 
least of these the area of the social 
studies. Similar emphases are found 
in other reports. 

It is hoped that the simultaneous 
preparation of these reports will make 
it possible to identify those areas in 
which greater unity of effort is pos- 
sible, as well as those calling for more 
specialized skills in the professional 
education of teachers. The report will 
be published early in 1941. 
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Recent legislation places control 
over the establishment of new public 
junior colleges in Minnesota in the 
hands of the state board of education. 


Tue Audio-Visual Aids Association of 
Southern California held its annual 
fall conference in Santa Barbara early 
in November. Delegates attending 
the Conference observed first hand of 
the two-year study made by the 
Motion Picture Study Project of the 
American Council on Education, which 
has been carried on in Santa Barbara 
during the past two years through the 
co-operation of Boyd B. Rakestraw, 
assistant director of the University of 
California Extension Division and the 
Los Angeles office of the University’s 
visual instruction department. 


A NEW combined classroom and 
dormitory building, costing $250,000, 
which will accommodate two hundred 
students, was erected on the campus 
of Stephens College during the sum- 
mer. In addition to housing facilities 
and nine classrooms, it contains sun 
decks, a recreation hall, a main parlor, 
several smaller parlors, and a tearoom. 


Prawns have been developed to intro- 
duce at the next session of the 
Arkansas legislature a bill authorizing 
the establishment of local publicly 
controlled and supported junior col- 
leges. Some of the important pro- 
visions of the proposed bill include 
the following: First, no city, county, 


or other local area will be permitted 
to organize a junior college unless 
there is a minimum of $10,000,000 in 
assessed valuation. Second, at no 
time can there be levied more than 
a two-mill tax. Third, no area will 
be eligible unless there are at least 
five hundred students. 


Taree new buildings, which together 
will cost $800,000, are under con- 
struction this fall at the University of 
Texas—a music building, a petroleum- 
engineering building, and a chemical- 
engineering building. 


Tue twenty-first annual meeting of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges will be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, February 27 to March 
I, 1941, according to announcement 
by Walter C. Eells of Washington, 
D. C., secretary of the Association. 
Two topics will headline the program. 
One will be terminal education, that 
is, What courses should the junior 
college offer for the student who will 
have only two years of college? The 
other will be the place of the junior 
college in education for the national 
defense. 


A series of leaflets on occupational 
trends in 1940 and 1941 is announced 
by Occupation Index, New York 
University. The first five in the 
series, now available, concern aircraft 
manufacture, Diesel-engine occupa- 
tions, beauty culture, printing, and 
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air conditioning and refrigeration. 
Each leaflet is a collation of the 
opinions of such competent observers 
as personnel officers, placement di- 
rectors, officers of professional, trade, 
and labor organizations, and heads 
of training institutions. Single copies 
are 26 cents. 


Reports from 352 junior colleges 
recently received by the United States 
Office of Education show that these 
institutions own property valued at 
more than $117,000,000. Of this sum, 
144 publicly controlled institutions 
report $48,000,000, while 208 under 
private control report $69,000,000. 
The grounds of the 352 junior colleges 
are valued at $15,000,000, their build- 
ings at $83,000,000, and equipment 
at $15,000,000. Unexpended plant 
funds amount to almost $4,000,000. 
The publicly controlled institutions 
report endowment funds of $677,000; 
the privately controlled ones, of 
$13,000,000. 


Ix 1939 denominational junior col- 
leges, 189 in number, had an enrollment 
of 32,156 full-time and 2,468 part-time 
students with the equivalent of 2,971 
full-time faculty members. They had 
1,300,000 volumes in their libraries; 
buildings and grounds valued at 
$51,000,000, equipment at $8,000,000; 
endowment funds of $13,750,000 
and indebtedness of $5,000,000; total 
income of $12,600,000, of which 
$7,600,000 was from student fees, 
endowment, and gifts; total expendi- 
tures of $12,000,000. 


Sprctat convocations, general ses- 
sions, symposiums, conferences, and 
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scientific and cultural exhibits marked 
the program of the Bicentennial Week 
celebration which was held recently 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
In connection with the school’s two 
hundredth anniversary being cele. 
brated this year, the University has 
published several volumes dealing 
with its origin and history. 


A MILLION-DOLLAR student union 
building is scheduled for completion 
next month on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Colonial Williams. 
burg architecture has been followed 
in the design of the building and in 
the decoration of many of its rooms. 
Most of the funds for equipping 
the new Union have come from an 
alumni campaign. 


A campaicn to raise a fund of 
$20,000 for the purchase and equip. 
ment of a house-plan building in 
memory of the late John H. Finley, 
third president of the College of the 
City of New York, was inaugurated 
recently among the college’s thirty 
thousand alumni. The house plan 
was established five years ago by 
alumni and members of the teaching 
staff to provide facilities for student 
extra-curricular and social activities. 
Originally the students met in class- 
rooms, but today the House Plan 
Association, an incorporated body 
composed of alumni who administer 
the project, owns two buildings which 
are used for this purpose. 


Ar tHe University of Vermont a 
course in the social philosophy of 
American agriculture is now required 
for all senior men in the agricultural 
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college. The course was organized 
in order to meet the criticism that 
technical schools neglect the wider 
social and moral implications of the 
subjects taught. The course traces 
the social history of American agri- 
culture and its European background. 
Finally, the course discusses the 
problems and objectives of contem- 
porary American agriculture and 
attempts to evaluate various proposed 
solutions in the light of the American 
democratic ideal. 


Construction of a new library in 
the Harvard Yard, to house the 
University’s rare books and manu- 
scripts and to provide exhibition and 
study rooms for important collections, 
was started this fall. The new build- 
ing will be in the Georgian style, of 
brick and limestone, three stories 
above ground and three stories below 
ground, housing more than a quarter 
of a million volumes. The structure 
has been made possible through the 
support of an anonymous alumnus. 
The new library will shelter one of 
the most important collections of 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
material in the United States. 


Awnouncement has been made by 
Tennessee Wesleyan College of the 
completion of its campaign to meet 
the challenge laid down by a friend 
who proposed to give $100,000 on 
condition that other friends would 
supply a like amount. Having met 
the terms of the proposal, blueprints 
of the library building to be erected 
have been prepared and work on the 
new building is under way. It will 

known as the Merner-Pfeiffer 
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Library in honor of the donors of 
the building. Having completed the 
first objective of its financial cam- 
paign the College is now centering its 
efforts upon completing the second 
objective which is the securing of an 
additional $50,000 needed to round 
out the $500,000 program begun 
in 1928. 


Tue Coffman Memorial Student 
Union of the University of Minne- 
sota—a $2,000,000 structure of seven 
stories—was opened recently. It 
will accommodate ten thousand stu- 
dents and faculty members on an 
average day. Dining services receive 
much emphasis; the main dining room 
and ballroom are two stories high and 
will accommodate fifteen hundred 
people. A cafeteria seating six hun- 
dred, a private dining room accom- 
modating five hundred, and a soda 
fountain for two hundred are also 
provided. There are many special 
meeting rooms, the faculty quarters, 
bowling alleys, barber and beauty 
shops, a student post office, and two 
facilities unusual among union build- 
ings—a specially equipped room for 
students who carry their own lunches 
and an enormous underground garage. 
The new Union is co-educational. 


Recenriy Connecticut College, the 
first college for women in Connecticut, 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its opening. Ina program 
whose theme was “Expanding Hori- 
zons,”’ the college surveyed the growth 
of the opportunities for women in the 
professions, business, and government, 
during the past quarter-century, their 
increased responsibilities and oppor- 
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tunities in community life, and the 
ways in which the colleges have met 
and may meet the challenge of these 
constantly widening opportunities and 
responsibilities. 

When the College opened in 1915 
approximately one hundred students 
were enrolled, most of them from 
Connecticut. Today it has a student 
body of more than 750 young women 
from all parts of the United States 
and several foreign countries. 


Taree new graduate degrees will be 
offered at Ohio State University for 
the first time the coming year. They 
are Master of Medical Science, Master 
of Dental Science, and Master of 
Science in Pharmacy. These are pro- 
fessional degrees requiring two years 
of graduate work. In the opinion of 
Dean Smith of the Graduate School, 
approval of the new degrees by the 
faculty and the board of trustees 
gives new emphasis to the importance 
of research in these three fields. The 
hope is that these new degrees will 
encourage some students to continue 
their studies and research instead of 
going immediately into practice. 


W ws a revised curriculum for 
theological education, a newly estab- 
lished Graduate School of Religion 
recently opened at the University 
of Southern California. Reorganized 
into a strictly graduate professional 
school of religion, the new division of 
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the University has been expanded by 
additional courses in Biblical science, 
religious education, pastoral counsel. 
ing, and Christian ethics. A program 
of studies and activities leading to 
the degree of Master of Theology, 
a three-year graduate course, and 
Doctor of Theology, a four-year 
course, has been planned. Religion 
also is a principal subject for Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
degrees. Several new faculty mem. 
bers have been added to the staff to 
make the reorganization possible. 


W wan the next few months a 
special scholarship fund of $75,000 
will be available for students at 
Bethany College who are majoring 
in science or who are to undertake 
graduate work in science. The fund 
was made possible by a bequest from 
the estate of Wycliffe Campbell Gans, 
Pasadena, California, who was a 
graduate of Bethany in the class of 
1870. 
fund is to provide scholarships and 
grants to Juniors and Seniors in 
Bethany College who are majoring 


in any one of the sciences and for | 


graduates of the college who want to 
pursue advanced work in any uni- 
versity in the country. The grants 
can be made in any amount and for 
any purpose that will benefit the 
student. This scholarship fund is 
unusual for an undergraduate college 
of liberal arts. 


According to the bequest the / 
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Federal Education 
|: SPITE of the fact that the 


control of public education in the 

United States rests by tradition 
in the hands of the state and its 
communities, the Federal Govern- 
ment has supported education con- 
tinuously and substantially for one 
hundred and fifty-five years, from 
before the signing of the Constitution. 
The variety and liberality of this 
support are pictured in massive fashion 
in the recent report on Federal 
Activities in Education written by 
L. S. Blauch and sponsored by the 
fruitful Educational Policies Com- 
mission. The reader is impressed by 
the display under one cover of those 
numerous Federal interests which 
he has known more or less intimately 
as isolated projects. 

In 1785, the Congress of the 
Confederation started the habit of 
school support by reserving the 
sixteenth section of each township 
for the support of public schools 
in the Northwest Territory. Other 
actions were taken in 1787, 1788, 
1802, 1803, 1837, and 1841, prior to 
the Morrill Act in 1862. Since 1862 
the pace has been accelerated. 

The names of the assembled activi- 
ties are sufficient to sketch the bulk 
of Federal activities in education. 
There are the land-grant colleges, 
agricultural experiment stations, and 
co-operative extension work for which 
the Federal government appropriates 
about $30,000,000 a year. For four 


state nautical schools, $100,000 is 
appropriated annually. The United 
States Maritime Commission trains 
apprentice seamen and coast guards 
in seven centers. Training in agri- 
culture, trades and industry, home 
economics, and distributive occupa- 
tions is authorized by the familiar 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and the 
new George-Deen Act of 1936. For 
these purposes the Federal govern- 
ment appropriates about $18,000,000 
in a total program of $45,000,000, 
provided from Federal, state, and 
local sources. The Department of 
Labor sponsors apprentice training 
in industries. The Civil Aeronautics 
Authority supports the training of 
pilots through schools for which the 
Authority provides financial support 
($7,000,000 a year) and syllabuses of 
course content. Vocational rehabili- 
tation is supported by an appropria- 
tion of $2,000,000 when matched 
by state money. 

In the interests of national defense 
the services at West Point and 
Annapolis are well known. So also 
in colleges are the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, on which $5,000,000 
of Federal money has been spent 
annually, and the Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, for which 
$140,000 a year is appropriated. 
Of current interest are Federal activi- 
ties in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps with varying amounts around 
$300,000,000 and a quarter of million 
enrollees. The National Youth Ad- 
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ministration spending around fifty 
to seventy millions a year has touched 
the colleges and high schools through 
student aid. The Work Projects 
Administration supports the part- 
time education of a million and a 
half adults: in 1938, the general 
adult-education classes enrolled three 
hundred fifty thousand students; 
illiteracy classes, two hundred seventy- 
five thousand; vocational classes, two 
hundred thousand; correspondence 
courses, thirty thousand; “emergency 
colleges,” seven thousand. 

For buildings and improvements 
the Public Works Administration has 
provided huge amounts of labor. 
The PWA up to the end of 1938 
had provided around $600,000,000. 
Through the same period the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation loaned 
about $2,000,000. 

The work of the Office of Educa- 
tion for the last seventy-three years 
is, of course, known to all educators. 
While its support by Congress has 
not fully satisfied school men, it has 
through the years had enough money 
to carry on national studies of educa- 
tion, assemble statistics, administer 
some Federal grants-in-aid, and serve 
other Federal agencies. Specifically, 
in more recent years it has secured 
Congress-given funds for such activi- 
ties as forums, radio projects, and 
film services. The Congress has also 
sponsored such conferences as the 
White House Conferences, commis- 
sions, and advisory committees. 

When to this list is added the 
intra-government services outlined in 
the Suzzalo report of several years 
ago, the school men are able to see 
that the national government is in 
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education to an astonishing depth, 
Uncle Sam is a schoolmaster! 


Ww. WG 


Evaluating Faculty Services: 
A Comment on an Editorial! 


The editorial discussion of Mich. 
igan’s evaluation of faculty services in 
the June, 1940, issue of the Journat 
presents a problem that we should be 
ready to face. The organized college 
teachers themselves are the logical 
persons to take the lead in this matter, 
Administrative officers may well co- 
operate but to leave it to them alone 
would be to sidestep a basic profes. 
sional responsibility. But after evalu- 
ations have been made, what then? 

Those that are judged to be assets 
present only the problem of relative 
rates and types of advancement, no 
small problem in some cases, but what 
shall be done with those that are 
judged to be liabilities; those that are 
lazy, are poor classroom teachers, 
have no problems to _ investigate, 
are overtechnical, are irascible, not 
co-operative, and the like? Shall these 
be cast out with no further thought? 

Much might be said here of the 
responsibility of our graduate schools 
where our college teachers are pre- 
pared and of appointment procedures 
where the initial selections for the 
staff are made. The persons that we 
are talking about have passed these 
hurdles. They either are serving their 
probationary years or have become 
problem cases later. 

An intelligent physician once told 
me that there are no persons who are 
inherently lazy and irascible. His 
experience had convinced him that 

1 Orchids to Michigan,” XI (1940), pp. 337-38 
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all these people are ill and need a high 
grade of medical attention. Before 
casting them adrift the college owes 
them at least the chance of recovery 
through constructive help. 

Others that are relative failures are 
merely misplaced. These could be 
salvaged, occasionally with distinc- 
tion, if they were properly placed. It 
is here where the most significant 
departures into new practices could be 
made, it seems to me. 

To the extent that the home institu- 
tion has no place for the talents 
concerned, co-operation among institu- 
tions, with the aid of the United States 


_ Office of Education, the American 


Association of University Professors, 


- the National Education Association, 
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and other agencies, would be in place. 
The individual is by this time pretty 
well known. Where can he be placed 
to the best advantage? Some group, 
perhaps the A.A.U.P., might well 
take the lead in setting up the 
machinery for handling cases of this 
type. The world would be richer and 
happier for it. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
the ill and the misplaced do not cover 
the entire class of faculty liabilities. 
In respect to the others I wish merely 
to say that the dictates of humanity 
indicate that, whenever possible, we 
may well use positive and sympathetic 
methods of guidance and placement. 

C. RuEDIGER 
George Washington University 
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A Compendium one of several concepts of what consti. 


TeacHers ror Democracy, edited by ‘utes democracy. Instead, the reader P 
George E. Axtelle and William ‘eccives the impression from the book} 
Wattenberg. New York: D. Appleton- that the writers hold that this is the only - 
Century Company, 1940. xii+412 pp. philosophy for the preparation of teachers qualif 


for the only true concept of democracy, , 
$2.50. (Fourth Yearbook of the John Doubtless this is not so much a lack if and 


Dewey Societ is 1 

F y) tolerance as it is a manifestation of the jad 

This Yearbook is a compendium of ardent interest of the writers. 0 “ 
opinion, a type of guidebook, written by In the chapters on the curriculum and . Me 


thirteen members of the Society in_ the professional work there is a marked 
collaboration, and edited by George E. absence of discussion of the significance which 


Axtelle and William W. beer: sha in teacher preparation of the knowledge 
The names of the contributors to the vol- of the child. Since education is personal bili 
ume are: Walter Anderson, Frank Baker, growth it would seem essential that child. oe 


Neal Billings, Whit Brogan, Donald P. hood in all of its phases of development W 
Cottrell, John J. de Boer, G. Robert be thoroughly understood by the teacher, d i 
Koopman, Frances Martin, E.T.McSwain, and that, therefore, this phase of the books 
E. O. Melby, Nila Banton Smith, and the curriculum might have been emphasized, E H 
two editors. They have presented therein The chapters are uniformly well f bo 
one approach to the education of teachers. written, readable, and challenging. The both | 
This approach they term “the democratic book is worthy of reading by all people om 


way” to a guiding philosophy of teacher interested in teacher preparation. d 
education. Frank D. McELroy 
Each chapter treats a different phase Mankato State Teachers College - : i 
of teacher preparation, and all emphasize 
the liberal, democratic way as opposed Stimulating Counsel “7. 


to dictatorial aggression. Among the THe Practice or Book SExectiox,| artist 
subjects discussed are: the status of edited by Louis R. Wilson. Chicago: | great 


teacher education in America; demo- University of Chicago Press, 1940. | is ag 
cratic conceptions of learning and teach- we ‘ 

, xii +368 pp. $2.50. mind 
ing; administration; selection and guidance expre 
of students; the general education of Book selection is a fundamental func- logica 


teachers; the professional subject-matter tion, both fascinating and complex, of Ya 
and its organization; the in-service educa-_ librarians and other educators. This wich 
tion of teachers; social implementation of collection offers stimulation and _ wise dine 
democracy and education (through the counsel to all of those engaged in choosing) 4.4 5 
establishment of a functional curriculum books for readers. It is made up of 
and the close association of teachers with eighteen papers presented before the 
all other productive workers). Fourth Institute of the Graduate Library | ~ 
Readers might find themselves in a School of the University of Chicago, and | ™Y° 
more general agreement with the philos- treats of the principles and_ practice | 
ophy of this group of writers if the book of book selection in general, and in Th 
showed that they (the writers) conceived particular subjects. — 
and presented their approach as one of The authors are experts in the arts 
several ways of teacher preparation for of the book, competent librarians, and ae 
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authorities in special fields. While the 
yolume is uneven in merit, the general 
standard is high. 

Carl B. Roden renews his belief in the 
theory that book selection is a subjective 
process, which will continue to partake 
somewhat of the nature of an art, of an 
act of spiritual value, the intimate 
experience between book and reader. 

George Stevens discusses standards for 
the evaluation of current books. He lists 
qualifications for the good book reviewer 
and advocates tolerance for points of 
view other than one’sown. A knowledge 
of contemporary trends in fiction writing, 
says Mr. Stevens, is useful in the appraisal 
of new novels. The reviewer of non- 
fiction is responsible for the tradition of 
which his book is a part; and the impor- 
tance of the specialist reviewer is his 
ability to place a new book in relation 
to the field. 

Waldemar Kaempffert gives an able 
and lucid analysis of the three types of 
books in which science is popularized. 
E.H. McClelland’s essay on the selection 
of books in pure and applied science is 
both witty and wise. 

Louis Gottschalk in scholarly form 
advises on the evaluation of historical 
literature. He places truthfulness and 
intelligence of the writer’s philosophical 
principles as norms in historical selection. 

Reading Max Lerner’s forceful and 
artistic presentation of great names and 
great books in the social sciences, one 
is again reminded that aristocracy of 
mind is the only true one. His facile 
expression and wealth of knowledge, 
logically patterned, are delightful to 
the reader. Mr. Lerner’s paper ends 
with an interesting note on the social 
theory of the future which will have to be 
one of democratic humanism: 

It will have to be a theory that holds fast 
to certain values, and, above all, to the dig- 
nity of the ordinary person. . . . We have in 
our past the materials for such a body of 
theory. We have it in people like Tolstoy, 
Thoreau, Emerson, Lincoln, Whitman, Sand- 
burg. It is interesting that it is to the poets 
and the novelists that we shall have increas- 
ingly to turn for our sense of wholeness. 


James Clarke describes the experiment 
in writing in simple English which has 
resulted in the People’s Library, whose 
basis is the importance of a democracy 
of learning. Frieda M. Heller’s paper is 
an understanding and practical approach 
to book selection for the modern high 
school, with emphasis upon curriculum 
trends, and on the personal and social 
needs of the pupil. 

An essay which will charm ever 
bookish person is Adolph Kroch’s appeal- 
ing life story. The feeling of the reader 
is that the author made a success of 
bookselling because he offered people 
something he knew and loved. 

Marte CorRIGAN 
Cleveland Public Library 


A Yardstick for Future Surveys 


A MerropouiTaNn Liprary IN ACTION, dy 
Carleton Bruns Joeckel and Leon Car- 
novsky. Chicago:University of Chicago 
Press, 1940. xvii+466 pp. $3.00. 


This survey of the Chicago Public 
Library is the most thorough ever 
made of a public library as a service and 
Nothing so com- 
me has ever been attempted before. 

his comprehensive and searching analysis 
was made possible because of a grant of 
$10,000 for the purpose from the Carnegie 
Corporation to the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School, after ee 
Library’s Board of Directors had invited 
such a study. The authors were desig- 
nated by the School as director and 
assistant director of the survey. 

The first seven chapters discuss the 
problems of organization and administra- 
tion peculiar to the Chicago Public 
Library; but the recommendations as 
to finances, personnel, and adminis- 
tration are suggestive for other library 
administrators. 

The discussions in the remaining 
chapters (v11I—xv1) deal with the service 
rendered by the library. Is the public 
library an educational institution? Can 
it be one? How effective is its service? 
To what extent does it reach the people 
of the city? These are questions of 
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concern not only to librarians but to 
educators. This book thus becomes col- 
lateral reading for all interested in 
municipal government, educational ad- 
ministration, and adult education. 

Without answering the question, How 
much income should a public library 
have? the inevitable conclusion is reached 
that Chicago has not had sufficient in 
recent years, with a low of 36 cents per 
capita in 1934 and §2 cents in 1938. 
Among fourteen large cities Chicago 
ranks thirteenth. 

A strong appeal concerning persorinel 
is made by the surveyors for the elimina- 
tion of local residence requirements and 
for a recruiting of qualified professional 
assistants from the graduates of library 
schools. This is excellent ammunition 
for administrators in cities afflicted with 
the same short-sighted policy. 

The Chicago Public Library was 
notable nationally for its failure to buy 
books over a period of several years. 
The analysis of its book stock is therefore 
timely and the more significant. The 
discussion is helpful to all book selectors 
in its appeal for an improvement in the 
general book collection and for the 
acquisition of the substantial, though 
expensive, books: “A library without 
books is a contradiction in terms.” 
And “The reputation of the librar 

. may well rest . . . in making vate! 
able the unusual but valuable books.” 

The discussion of circulation demon- 
strates its definite relation to finances and 
book stock. The analysis shows that the 
branches provide the greatest outlet 
for book circulation. The registration 
figures show 20 per cent of the population 
reached with over three times as many 
children registered as adults. The authors 
urge the further development of the branch 
program and a continuance of co-operation 
with the schools. Chicago provides an 
example of school libraries financed by 
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the Board of Education and administered 
by the Public Library. 

The survey urges more dynamic 
service, especially to adults: “The library 
should be associated in the public ming 
always as a first aid, never as a lag 
resort.” The authors recommend that 
the Readers’ Bureau be developed into 
an adult-education department with many 
readers’ advisers offering individual and 
group reading guidance Both at the main 

uilding and in the branches. They 
believe that the public library should 
step to the front and make a distinctive 
contribution in the adult-education field, 

The authors urge the Chicago Public 
Library to take the lead among the fou 
hundred libraries in the Chicago metro. 
politan district and promote effective 
integration for the largest service in this 
“library capital.” Among their rather 
spectacular proposals is a gigantic library 
building in Grant Park which will contain 
not only the public library, but house in 
its wings the John Crerar and Newberry 
collections, as the New York Public 
Library houses the Astor, Lenox, and 
Tilden foundations. 

The Chicago Public Library, as in 
most cities, is “‘a relatively inconspicuous 
function of local government. Its total 
expenditures constitute but slightly over 
one cent in the citizen’s annual tax 
dollar.” To make its services more 
effective it “must enlist the active and 
unselfish support of many agencies of 
government, many organizations, and 
many individual citizens,” such as the 
state legislature, the city government, the 
library board, and the people of the city. 
Such a detailed and considered study as 
this provides the friends of libraries 
with factual material for comparison, 
suggestions for improvements, and a 
guide and yardstick for future surveys. 

F. K. W. Drury 
Nashville Public Library 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“The Paradox of Intellectual Freedom,” 
by John Herman Randall, American 
Scholar, Winter, 1939-40. 

“In the chronicles of history,” writes 
Mr. Randall, “‘ 1939 will stand as the year 
in which Americans discovered their 
priceless heritage of intellectual freedom 
and organized to defend it.” But what 
do we mean by intellectual freedom? 
Emphatically it 1s not the “‘collection of 
legal rights and liberties we group 
together as freedom of expression or 
... that set of ill-defined conventions 
and aspirations we dignify as academic 
freedom.” 


The rights to discuss and communicate ideas are 
indispensable conditions of intellectual free- 
dom; without them the mind withers and dies. 
But they scarcely make up what we mean by 
free intellect itself; that, alas, is not so easy to 
obtain or defend. A society where anybody 
can say whatever comes into his head is not 
necessarily a society of free minds. He who 
has ever suffered at a public forum knows the 
gulf between free speech and free thought. 
The former our human courts and judges can 
measurably secure; the latter the good Lord 
himself has been unable to guarantee. 


How can mind itself be made free, 
however? “Does not the very nature 
of thinking lie in bondage to its human 
origins and in submission to the rigorous 
conditions of its validity?” Whatever 
it may be, intellectual freedom is clearly 
asocial before it is an individual possession. 

If, then, in its origins thought cannot 
hope to be free, if it is so rooted in the 
— and cultural soil in which it grows 

at 


not in independence of his age, his society, his 
class or his education but only as they too are 
“free” can a mind become free—surely then 
it is to the fruits of thought that we must 
look for thought’s freedom. Not in the 
limitations and relativities whence thinking 
springs, but in what it does and what it 
brings—in the operations of free inquiry and 
the knowledge it discovers, there if anywhere 
lies emancipation. “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” 


And at that point we have arrived 
at the central paradox of intellectual 
freedom: 


The fruit of intelligence and knowledge is 

not freedom. It is power, or it is under- 
standing; and neither leaves the mind with 
any unfettered choice. . . . Neither with the 
power to do, nor with the understanding why, 
can the mind find independence of circum- 
stance or hope to legislate its own career. The 
knowledge that is power makes us slaves of the 
responsibilities of power. And the knowledge 
that is understanding can set us free only by 
convicting us of powerlessness to alter what 
we are and must be. We are caught in the 
cruel dilemma: if knowledge be power it 
brings no freedom; if knowledge brings 
freedom it is at the price of impotence. 
. . . neither those who know why without know- 
ing how, nor those who know how without 
knowing why, can claim to be free minds. 
It is this very divorce between understanding 
and intelligence, between vision and power, 
that has made possible the destruction of 
intellectual freedom where it has been 
destroyed. This was the tragic guilt of 
German culture at its best; let it be our 
warning. For our education also is dis- 
astrously divided. So long as we too are 
content to graduate able technicians without 
understanding and well-educated men who 
know how to do nothing, all our defense of 
freedom will be a losing struggle. With 
experts who are illiberal and short-sighted, 
and intellectuals who are irresponsible and 
unintelligent, we cannot hope to win. Unless 
vision be married to intelligence there can be 
no freedom of the mind. The Chicago 
prophets of intellectual celibacy cannot make 
us free. 


If knowledge is power and power is 
bondage, however, we must not assume 
thereby the utter destruction of freedom: 
freedom is “release from one kind of 
bondage the better to assume the yoke of 
another.” Our task is not to strive for 
a “ forever-unattainable goal of ideal and 
complete freedom” but to “multiply 
and strengthen the manifold freedoms of 
the mind.” Those freedoms are various 
and conflicting—to balance and adjust 
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them to each other in the shifting pattern 
of social change calls for ceaseless effort; 
but such is “the proper task of a rational 
animal. To harmonize the freedoms and 
the obligations of thought is an end for 
our education to aim at and for all our 
work of social reconstruction to keep 
in mind.” 

We need “the emancipation of real 
understanding,” says Mr. Randall. We 
need to cultivate the freedoms of the 
mind. We need that freedom from “the 
tyrannous fear of the future that comes 
from the vision of history itself.” We 
need freedom from yearning after 
the impossible and from despair at the 
limitations of our power: “We who would 
save the world will not even do what we 
can. Till we have made the sad renuncia- 
tion of the impossible we shall not be free 
to do what we must.” 

For in the end, according to Mr. 


Randall, “‘all the freedoms of the mind 


are but a sterile and a bitter bondage if 


they fail to free us to obey the commands 
of intelligence.” Most of us know the 
problems that must be met, and we 
already know how to do much that 
must be done. 


What we do not know yet is how to enlist 
the co-operative support of men in doing 
what we know how to do. We do not yet 
possess the political intelligence to persuade 
men to use the intelligence we do 
There lies the most insistent problem of all. 
There is the real obstacle to intellectual 
freedom today. For it is our ignorance and 
our failures in political techniques and 
methods that are causing all of our other 
freedoms to falter. To work upon this 
problem of developing political intelligence is 
the first obligation of all the intelligence we 
can muster. To give up in despair—to fail 
to see that political skill is itself a technical 
problem, to which inquiry can bring an 
answer, to deny that men can ever be intelli- 
gently persuaded to use intelligence, to drug 
them with passionate hatred, to coerce them 
with brute force—whatever the trappings and 
the glory, that is not power but slavery. And 
that is to abandon all hope of intellectual 
freedom. We should thank God that in 
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America we have made a beginning with 
political intelligence, and that we are already 
free enough to work intelligently for the 
freedoms of the mind. 


“What Good Are Endowments?” by 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, Saturday 
Evening Post, November 11, 1939. 
Mr. Hutchins defines an endowment as 

“a capital sum... the interest on 
which pays all or part of the cost of an 
educational activity.” Today, however, 
the income from endowments is decreas- 
ing, and fewer new ones are being 
made. Meanwhile, too, the institutions 
supported by taxation continue their 
advance and menace the very existence 
of the endowed universities. 

According to Mr. Hutchins, the en- 
dowed universities must “face their 
financial situation frankly; set their 
house in order, develop a clear and 
defensible idea of what they are tryin 
to do, and make the public understan 
it.” They must reduce their expenses 
and discover new sources of income. Too 
often each one acts as if there were no 
other university, as if it were required 
to give every course and investigate 
every segment of every field. The migra- 
tion of students, the co-operation of 
universities, and, if possible, the consolida- 
tion of institutions are Mr. Hutchins’ 
remedies for the ultimate correction of 
the prevalent wasteful duplication in the 
curriculums of American colleges and 
universities. 

The endowed universities must also 
look to their incomes, but not by encour- 
aging the present mad_ scramble for 
students. IF the aim of education is 
learning, at some point the university 
must be able to say to the pros ctive 
student, “Take it or leave it.’ The sole 


justification for the endowed university 


is that it is independent, and “one that 
ceases to be independent forfeits its 
rights to exist.” 

What, then, can the universities do to 
meet the evaporation of their endowment 
income? They can use their capital, and 
they can try to get broad popular support 
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by way of annual contributions to opera- 
tion. Raising $10,000,000, for example, 
is an overwhelming task, but raising 
$300,000 a year, though difficult, is not 
impossible, provided the public believes 
in the endowed universities and wants 
them to continue. 

“Why should they?” asks Mr. Hutchins. 

The reason why the state universities are 
doing well is that they have the example of 
the endowed universities before them. An 
endowed university has its limitations; it may 
be hampered by donors, by alumni and by 
trustees. But it is freer to exercise its 
independent intelligence for the good of its 
students and the advancement of knowledge 
than an institution which must make its case 
to a legislature. 

We need the endowed universities to guar- 
antee that the state universities will remain 
universities. 

At the present juncture, the decline and 
death of endowed universities would mean 
that we should eventually have no univer- 
sities at all. 

American education is attempting a 
unique task. No other country has ever 
set itself to give educational opportunity 
to so large a proportion of its population. 
We are faced with a host of yieliione for 
which there is no European precedent and 
which we have not had time to solve 
ourselves. 

It is no exaggeration to say that we do not 
yet know how to organize a university or how 
to manage it; we do not know whom to teach, 
what to teach, or how to teach; we do not 
know the relation of education and research; 
we do not know what kind of education will 
strengthen the foundations of democracy. 
We are unclear about our aims, and fumbling 
in our methods. 

Yet education is the only hope we have. 
Democracy puts a greater strain on the 
intelligence of the people than any other form 
ofgovernment. If we want to keep democracy, 


_ We must keep education. If we want to keep 


education, we must keep the endowed uni- 
versities. Only they can lead the way to the 
kind of education that will keep America free. 
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“Education and Democracy,” by Robert 
M. Hutchins, Forum, January, 1940. 
Whatever the superstitions of yester- 

day, today the college graduate cannot 
jmagine that either profit or prestige has 
been handed to him with his diploma. 
This fact rn A be disturbing to a gen- 
eration — t up in the earlier super- 
stitions of financial independence and 
social success but those same super- 
stitions, says Mr. Hutchins, have “too 
long obscured the true purposes of educa- 
tion and its true rewards. They are 
dangerous to educational institutions and 
misleading to their students.” Their 
disappearance clears the way for the 
search for the reasons for higher educa- 
tion and the results that may a expected 
of it. Mr. Hutchins then briefly sum- 
marizes those reasons, those results. 

Higher education should help the 
aduate “‘make intelligent use of the 
eisure which thoughtless engineers and 
a blind economic system have given 
him—the intellectual life is the aim of 
the higher learning.” A second aim is 
knowledge which is particularly impor- 
tant if our democratic way of life is to be 
preserved, for our citizens must under- 
stand the nature and purpose of the 
state. They must know the meaning of 
liberty, must have in mind “an order and 
aproportion of goods. To direct our lives 
we must know what is good and we must 
seek the goods in their order.” Those 
goods are, first, our private, individual 
good—our economic well-being; second, 
the common good—peace, unity, and 
justice; third, the human good—“ our 
specifically human powers are moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual. Our highest 
good, to which all others are only means, 
is the maximum development of these 
powers.” 

Such a view of the goods and their 
order gives us the reasons for education— 
It exists to provide the highest goods 
themselves: “It exists to foster moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual growth. Its 
results should be a sound character, a 
disciplined mind, and an elevated spirit.” 


Vv 


According to Mr. Hutchins, “the test 
of true education is not whether the 
graduates are millionaires or ditch- 
diggers.” They are the educated citizens 
that democracy demands if they have 
sound character, disciplined minds, and 
elevated spirits: ‘“‘These things true 
education can give. On these things 
democracy depends.” 
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In the Lay Magazines 


ee for Wisdom,” by Frank Snowden 
opkins, Harper’s, February, 1940. 


Mr. Hopkins was one of the first eight 
(later nine) American newspapermen who 
received the Nieman Fellowships at 
Harvard University. “Quest for Wis- 
dom” tells what happened to those 
Fellows during their year at Cambridge. 
Four were reporters and five were editorial 
writers. Six were college graduates; only 
one was without some college work. The 
median age was thirty-one. They had 
unrestricted access to all courses, but no 
credit was given. There were no academic 
requirements; each selected the courses 
which he thought would be most bene- 


‘ficial. Each Fellow was given a stipend 


equal to his newspaper salary for the 
period of his leave of absence. A series 
of weekly Nieman dinners was arranged, 
at which the Fellows talked things 
over and translated their university 
experiences into “ideas meaningful for 
newspapermen.” 

Mr. Hopkins summarizes the work of 
each of his colleagues, but he discusses at 
greater length his own academic adven- 
tures as a student of government and asks 
the implications of this educational 
experiment for others. 


If our difficulties demonstrated anything, it 
is that a curriculum planned for the training 
of scholars is ill-adapted to the needs of laymen 
engaged in a one-year search for practical 
wisdom. 

Unless the outsider has the privilege of 
auditing all courses, of shifting about at will, 
and of cutting across prescribed routines to 
work on a purely individual basis, he can 
hardly expect to get the full benefit of his 
academic excursion. 

But it is not only the student who can 
benefit from a plan of this kind. The presence 
in a university of laymen who can rove across 
departmental lines and fit together scholarly 
findings in a realistic way can do much to 
take the curse off academic specialization. 
Our group was told that its influence on 
Harvard in this respect was not wholly 


negligible. There are other universities which, 
even without scholarship funds, might admit 
each year a few qualified men of affairs, 
encouraged to graze freely in academic 
pastures. Is there not reason to suspect, on 
the basis of the Nieman experiment, that there 
might be mutual advantage to scholarly 
learning and the world of action in such an 
arrangement? 


“Making the Most of Mary,” by O. K. 
Armstrong, American Magazine, Feb- 
ruary, 1940. 

The Stephens College experiment and 
President James Madison Wood are the 
subjects of Mr. Armstrong’s article, 
“Making the Most of Mary.” The 
central idea in President Wood’s whole 
scheme of educating girls is “to develop 
them as individual personalities.” Mr. 
Armstrong reports how this plan is 
working. He tells of the admission 
counseling, the unconventional courses, 
the methods of instruction, something 
of the history of the school and the 
philosophy behind it, the building of the 
curriculum under the direction of W. W. 
Charters, and concludes his article with 
this anecdote: 


One noted college president visited Stephens 
and was asking the usual questions about how 
he might increase his enrollment. 

“Perhaps you need more friends for your 
college,” Wood suggested. 

“And where may I find those friends?” 

“Well,” said Wood, “you might start 
among your students.” 


“How to Fit Universities for Artists,” by 
Stephen C. Pepper, American Scholar, 
Spring, 1940. 

“Why do not universities engage 
artists to teach art?” asks Mr. Pepper, 
chairman of the art department at the 
University of California and assistant 
dean of the College of Letters and 
Science. To that question he finds only 
one relevant answer: “Universities are 
not used to artists. Artists have qualities 
which are diametrically opposed to the 
customary tone of a University.” These 
“qualities” Mr. Pepper sums up in the 
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term individuality, but tells us that the 
more scornful word is temperament. And 
although we may sing the virtues of 
individuality, we do not find it easy to 
live with. A creative artist is almost 
inevitably a dogmatist and an uncon- 
ventional dogmatist at that. 

The fact is, then, that a department of 
creative artists is ‘“‘a department of 
intolerant dogmatists who are incapable 
of fully appreciating each other’s aims 
and are consequently likely to be unco- 
operative and even personally hostile 
to each other.” 

The common solution of this problem, 
that of having no creative artists in a 
university, Mr. Pepper rejects, of course. 
Nor does he accept a second common 
measure, that of placing the artists 
securely under the dominion of historians 
of art. His solution is simple: 


Instead of conceiving of an art department 
as a co-operative unit successful in proportion 
to its harmony and peace, conceive it as a non- 
co-operative aggregate of individuals suc- 
cessful precisely in proportion to its conflicts 
of ideals and the vitality of its issues. When 
an opening for a creative artist occurs a 
search should be made for the man whose 
aims are most at variance with those of the 
other members of the department and who is 
likely to produce the greatest amount of 
disturbance among his students and his 
colleagues. 


A corollary to such a solution, how- 
ever, is the necessity for “so relating the 
members of the department to one 
another that they cannot injure each 
other professionally in any of the subtle 
ways with which men in_ universities 
become familiar.” The art historians, 
for example, should be separated from 
the critics and the creative artists. 

The department, moreover, should be 
conceived not on the usual pyramidal 
scheme of courses, but on a fanlike 
scheme of courses opening and spreading 
from a common center. Each artist, too, 
would have his own studio or workshop. 

Mr. Pepper outlines the possibilities of 
such a setup in terms of one department 
of painting at a typical university 
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“thoroughly addicted to the unit-credit 
system.” He believes that his plan jg 
not impractical and that with proper 
changes it is just as applicable to depart. 
ments of music, literature, or the like, 


But whether this kind of plan is used or 
another, I believe no very effective instruction 
will ever be given in the arts until the value 
of the creative artist’s individuality (or, if you 
will, temperament) is accepted in our uni. 
versities and provided for as a positive asset, 
instead of rejected or neutralized as a liability, 
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“Where Do You Stand?” 

August, 1940. 

“Where Do You Stand?”—‘“‘An Open 
Letter to American Undergraduates 
written by Arnold Whitridge, Master of 
Calhoun College and Professor of English 
at Yale University, questions American 
college students concerning their attitude 
toward the present world crisis. He finds 
their point of view difficult to understand 
and wants to know specifically why it is 
that the undergraduates of Dartmouth, 
Cornell, Harvard, Yale, and other col- 
leges have petitioned the President not to 
intervene in Europe, when “Youth is 
traditionally impulsive, generous, and 
idealistic.” He sums up his judgment 
of the undergraduate and his own belief 
in these words: 


You seem to me to be suffering from a 
sluggish imagination and arrested skepticism. 
You have arrived at the conclusion that war is 
heartrending and horrible, and there you have 
stopped. The further conclusion that there 
is something noble in defying horror and in 
enduring the rending of the heart has appar- 
ently escaped you. 


Atlantic, 


If the way of life which we have evolved in 
America is worth preserving,—and we have 
taken it for granted for so long that we forget 
how much we love it,—I believe we shall have 
to do something besides hope for victory and 
sell secondhand ships to Great Britain on a 
strictly cash basis. I believe that, much as 
we hate war, we shall have to fight, and the 
sooner we get ready for it, the better. 


“We Stand Here,” by Kingman Brewster, 
Jr., and Spencer Klaw, Atlantic, Sep- 
tember, 1940. 

In his “Open Letter to American 
Undergraduates” which appeared in the 
August Atlantic, Mr. Arnold Whitridge 
voiced his indignation and consternation 
that so many younger citizens should 
oppose American intervention in Europe. 

wo undergraduate editors give their 
reply to his question, ““Where Do You 

Stand?” They are Kingman Brewster, 


Jr., Yale ’41, chairman of the Yale Daily 
News, and Spencer Klaw, a Senior at 
Harvard, member of the Student Council 
and Phi Beta Kappa, and president of 
the Harvard Crimson. 

The basis of their beliefs is “a regard 
for the value of human beings and a 
respect for their inherent dignity” which 
“compels us to put the United States 
first in our loyalties.” 


Here, essentially, is the question at issue: 
Can we best preserve our American ideals by 
entering the war abroad? Those who insist 
that the issue is one of difference of faith and 
degree of courage are avoiding the question. 
Those who condemn the use of reason and 
historical experience as “arrested skepticism” 
are merely hindering us from arriving at the 
right answer. 

Weighing the alternatives in the light of 
what little we have to go on, we hold that 
there is a greater chance of maintaining our 
American ideals by refraining from active 
participation in the war abroad. 

And most of all, intervention seems to us a 
fantastic moral proposition. The lesson of 
the last war writes too plainly the fact that 
out of the devastation and hatred of wholesale 
war does not come any promise of a fair 
peace or a lasting order. . . . The basis of 
all our beliefs—the respect for the inherent 
value and dignity of the individual—would be 
lost the world over in the impersonal brutality 
of war. 

We are young. In the light of a greater 
inspiration or a higher wisdom we are ready 
to change our ideals or our conclusions. But 
we shall be shamed out of neither. 


“Too Much Education,” Anonymous, 

Atlantic, June, 1940. 

The plight of a young woman who 
educated herself out of a job is described 
by “Ph.D.” in one of the letters from 
those “Under Thirty” now being pub- 
lished by the Atlantic. She took a two- 
year normal-school course and became a 
successful teacher, but “the higher- 
education bug” bit her, and since she 
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has had her doctorate she has not been 
able to get a job. Was the fault with 
her, she wondered? Thereupon she did 
a little research. 

From 1932 to 1936, inclusive, 8,483 
doctorates were conferred, and since 1935 
placement of those receiving the doc- 
torate has been increasingly poor. 


The difficulty, seemingly, was not with me 
but with big-business techniques in education 
which have resulted in overproduction and a 
glutted teaching market. Those holding the 
doctorate are perhaps most severely affected. 
There is not room for them in college teach- 
ing, and for the lesser positions they have 
“too much education” in the eyes of those 
who would be their employers in those lesser 
positions. 

I could be very useful to society . . . [but] 
it is necessary for me to devote all my energy 
to position seeking, to contriving ways and 
means of securing food and shelter from day 
to day—a pursuit in which I have not always 
been successful in the past four years. I have 
missed a great many meals since those 
plutocratic days of my grade-school teaching. 
I have educated myself out of a job. 


“The Functions of a Teacher,” Bertrand 
Russell, Harper’s, June, 1940. 
Bertrand Russell, center of many an 

academic storm, discusses the changes 

which have transformed the teaching 
profession during the last century and 
some of the attendant problems in “The 

Functions of a Teacher.” 

There was a time when a teacher was 
expected to be a man of exceptional 
knowledge or wisdom, and little or no 
control was exercised over what he 
taught. Now, “education” is given to 
everybody, usually by the state, sometimes 
by the churches, and the teacher has 
become, in the vast majority of cases, 


a civil servant obliged to carry out the 
behests of men who have not his learning, 
who have no experience of dealing with the 
young, and whose only attitude toward 
education is that of the propagandist. 


State education is obviously necessary, 
but certain dangers are involved against 
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which there ought to be safeguards, 
Organized party spirit, for instance, jg 
one of the greatest dangers of our time, 
according to Mr. hoe 


It should be the business of teachers to 
stand outside the strife of parties and endeavor 
to instill into the young the habit of impartial 
inquiry, leading them to judge issues on their 
merits and to be on their guard against 
accepting ex parte statements at their face 
value. The teacher should not be expected 
to flatter the prejudices either of the mob or 
of officials. His professional virtue should 
consist in a readiness to do justice to all sides, 
and in an endeavor to rise above controversy 
into a region of dispassionate scientific investi- 
gation. If there are prople to whom the 
results of his investigation are inconvenient he 
should be protected against their resentment, 
unless it can be shown that he has lent himself 
to dishonest propaganda by the dissemination 
of demonstrable untruths. 


Teachers more than any other class 
are the guardians of civilization, and it 
is the author’s opinion that “they should 
be intimately aware of what civilization is 
and desirous of imparting a civilized 
attitude to their pupils.” 

Above all else a teacher should try to 
produce in his pupils “the kind of 
tolerance that springs from an endeavor 
to understand those who are different 
from ourselves.” Ants and savages put 
strangers to death,” states Mr. Russell. 
Ignorant intolerance is the antithesis of a 
civilized outlook and is one of the gravest 
dangers to which our over-crowded world 
is exposed, in his opinion. The educa- 
tional system ought to be designed to 
correct it, but little is being done in that 
direction. 

It is Mr. Russell’s belief that there 
should be a great deal more freedom than 
there is for the teaching profession: 


The teacher is a kind of medical man whose 
purpose is to cure the patient of childishness, 
but he is not allowed to decide for himself 
on the basis of experience what methods are 
most suitable to this end. 


In our modern world it is difficult to 
find a place for the individual, but 
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If the world is not to lose the benefit to be 


derived from its best minds it will have to 


find some method of allowing them scope and 
liberty in spite of organization. . . . Every 
system must allow loopholes and exceptions; 
for if it does not it will in the end crush all 
that is best in man. 
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CHENOWETH, LauRENCE B., AND SELKIRK, 
TuEeoporeE K. School Health Problems. 
New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 
1940. xiit4I19 pp. $3.00. 

FraNKFURTER, Fetix. Law and Politics. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 

any, 1939. xxiv+352 pp. $3.00. 

Witson R. Five Contemporary Plays. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. 
vilit394 pp. $1.50. 

Keesinc, Fevix M. The Philippines: 
a Nation in the Making. Shanghai, 
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137 PR. $2.00. 

Knott, WipNELL Dimspace. The Influ- 
ence of Tax-Leeway on Educational 
Adaptability. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. 
x+84 pp. $1.60. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 785) 

Lorp, Russett. The Agrarian Revival. 
New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1939. 236 pp. $1.50. 

Mantey, Marian C. Business and the 
Public Library. New York: Special 
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$2.00. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Education at Bennington,” by Hubert 

Herring, Harpers, September, 1940. 

In 1932 a group of men and women 
opened a new college for women which 
translated their “‘progressive”’ principles 
into practical terms. Now, eight years 
later, Mr. Herring, who is melt 
Director of the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America, appraises 
Bennington College and its contribution. 

Bennington operates on the belief that 
a girl of seventeen has only the haziest 
of ideas as to what she wants or how she 
will get it, and tries to help each girl 
discover her own destiny by allotting 
two years to the “stumbling process.” 
Sixty-five per cent of those mn & enroll in 
Bennington reach the “Senior Division,” 
which covers the third and fourth years. 
Here the girl is expected to have “ proved 
her competence in some one field, to have 
won the right to some increased speciali- 
zation, and to give continuing evidence of 
creative capacity.” 

Mr. Herring discusses the atmosphere of 
Bennington, pays tribute to its president, 
and to its administration, explains its 
system of teaching and counseling, and 
sums up his reactions thus: 


When a company of alert teachers get a 
hill top, remodel a barn or so, gather a few 
eager students, and set out upon a new exper- 
iment in the co-operative search for truth, 
there is ground for celebration. When this 
assay in education is carried on with the 
honesty which is Bennington’s there is basis 
for the hope that education, the bulwark of 
American democracy, may still be touched 
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with coals from off the altar. If such a college 
can escape the complacency which readily 
besets journeyers into new lands; if it can 
remain aware that its genius is its fluidity; if 
it can combine due deference to the opinions 
of others with wholesome indifference to their 
judgments, then will faith in the renewal of 
education be confirmed. 


“The Tempest at Harvard,” by Irwin 

Ross, Harpers, October, 1940. 

Since April, 1937, according to Mr. 
Ross, who graduated from Harvard last 

une, a state of war has existed at 
arvard between the faculty and Presi- 
dent Conant. The “tempest” had its 
beginning when J. Raymond Walsh and 
Allan R. Sweezy of the economics depart- 
ment were given two-year terminating 
appointments rather than the regular 
three-year terms with prospects of future 
romotion. Protests were made that 
alsh and Sweezy were being victimized 
because of their political opinions. 

A committee, whose names were sug- 
gested by the Teachers’ Union, was 
appointed by President Conant. That 
committee issued two reports. The first 
dealt exclusively with the Walsh-Sweezy 
case and found for the men. The second, 
hailed both in and out of Harvard as the 
teachers’ Magna Charta, considered the 
larger question of the conditions of all the 
younger members of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. Within ten days of adop- 
tion of that “Magna Charta,” however, 
ten assistant professors were suddenly 
denied reappointment—for economic rea- 
sons, according to the administration— 
and the student and faculty campaign to 
remedy the situation was on in earnest. 
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A Student Committee to Save Harvard 
Education was formed. The results of 
that campaign have been important. 
Actually, only two of the men dismissed 
were reappointed—a few had left in the 
meantime—but the faculty has been 
aroused to action and it seems unlikely 
that mass dismissals can recur. Every- 
body agrees that the investigating com- 
mittee’s recommendations, together with 
the increased flexibility introduced by the 
faculty, provide the mechanism for a 
tenure policy that will work to the 
advantage of all concerned, but many 
are fearfal that the mechanism, unless 
augmented by a sympathetic administra- 
tive head, may prove of little efficacy. 
According to Mr. Ross, if there is a 
lesson to be drawn from the fracas 


it is that the problems of adapting a university 
to the hard facts of restricted income, and at 
the same time developing a brilliant Faculty, 
are enormously complicated ones, involving 
that most delicate human factor—morale— 
and cannot be solved with an axe. 
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Recent Publications on Higher Education 


The Administration of College and University Endowments. By 
Cuartes R. Satreast, Ph. D. 125 pp. Cloth $1.85. 


Parental Income and College Opportunities. By He B. 
Goetscn, Ph. D. 158 pp. Cloth $1.85. 


Trends in Student Personnel Work: As Represented in the Positions 
of Dean of Women and Dean of Girls in Colleges and Universities, 
Normal Schools, Teachers Colleges, and High Schools. By Saran 
M. Srurtevant, RutH Srrano, and Marcaret McKim. pp. 


Cloth $1.85. 
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Roy W. Brxter, Ed. D. 178 pp. Cloth $2.25. 
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types of junior colleges; historical development; present status; accreditation standards and 
practices; institutional exhibits for 494 accredited junior colleges giving information on 
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tions, equipment, administrative offices, etc. s95 pages. $7.50 per volume. 
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colleges. Directory of related organizations. Analysis of junior-college growth and status. 
32 pages. 35 cents. 

Twentieth Annual Meeting. Addresses and proceedings, Columbia, Missouri, February 29-March 
2, 1940. 204 pages. 75 cents. 

The Next Twenty Years of the Junior College Movement. By Grorce F. Zoox. 16 pages. 


70 cents. 

Why I Am Attending a Junior College. Brief statements by 13 junior-college students. 12 pages. 
cents. 

Athletic Practices in Junior Colleges. Committee report, SPENCER F. Myers, Chairman. 12 pages. 
70 cents. 
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A Free College in a Free State | 
Tue PRroceEDINGS OF THE TWENTy-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, 1940. Amer 
Addresses by His Excellency, Hu Shih, Clarence K. Streit, Stephen Duggan, Sci 

Willard C. Rappleye, Byron S. Hollinshead, James P. Baxter, Charles E. Diehl, 
' J. W. Lowes, Fred Pierce Corson. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Amer 
Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 1940.) $1.50. Ed 
Amer 

| Association of American Colleges Bulletin 

i Edited by Guy E. Snavety. Issued four times a year. $3. Amer 
j The American Colleges and the Social Order Amer 
By Roserr Lincoitn KELLy 

An interpretative and critical study of the development of American colleges 
and college education which gives new perspective to the much discussed prob- Amer 

lems of higher education today. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 
Amer 
Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries 

By Harvie Branscoms Amer 

Association of American Colleges, New York, and American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago. $2.50. Amer 
Amer 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 
By Epwarp SarrorpD Jones Amer 
Report of an investigation. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Amer 
Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities a 
By Epwarp Sarrorp Jones 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations. Single copy, $1.25; ten hiiies 
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College Music 
By THompPsoN 
Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical selected — 
institutions. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 
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Association Meetings 


DURING DECEMBER, 1940, AND 
THE EARLY MONTHS OF Ig4I 
American Accounting Association 
Chicago December 27-28 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 
Philadelphia December 27-January 2 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 
Atlantic City April 30-May 3 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Chicago April 15-17 
American Association of Dental Schools 
St. Louis March 17-19 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Chicago February 27—March 1 
American Association of Physics Teachers 
Philadelphia December 27-30 
American Association of School Administrators 
Atlantic City February 22-27 
American Association of Schools of Social Work 
Chicago January 30-February 1 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
Atlantic City February 21-22 
American Association of Teachers of French 
Boston December 28 
American Association of Teachers of German 
Boston December 29 
American Association of Teachers of Italian 
Boston December 28 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
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American Chemical Society, Division of 
Chemical Education 
Spring Meeting 
St. Louis April 7-11 
American College Personnel Association 
Atlantic City February 18-21 
American Council on Education 
Washington D. C. 
American Economic Association 
New Orleans December 27-30 
American Educational Research Association 
Atlantic City February 23-25 
American Historical Association 
New York December 26-28 
American Library Association 
Mid-winter Conference 


May 2-3 


Chicago December 27-30 
Annual Meeting 
Boston June 19-25 
American Marketing Association 
Chicago December 26-28 


American Mathematical Society 
Baton Rouge December 30-January 1 
American Philological Association 


Baltimore December 26-28 
American Physical Society 
Pasadena December 20-21 


American Political Science Association 


Chicago December 27-30 
American Psychological Association 
Evanston September 3-6 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Annual Meeting 


New York December 27-29 New York December 1-5 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish Spring Meeting 

Albuquerque December 27-28 Atlanta April 1-3 
American Association of University Professors Semi-Annual Meeting 

Chicago December 30-31 Kansas City June 16-20 
American Association of University Women American Sociological Society 

Cincinnati May 5-9 Chicago December 27-29 
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American Statistical Association 


Chicago December 26-28 
American Student Health Association 

Ann Arbor December 27-28 
Association for Childhood Education 

Oakland July 8-12 
Association of American Colleges 

Pasadena January 9-10 


Association of American Geographers 

Baton Rouge December 27-31 
Association of American Law Schools 

Chicago December 27-30 
Botanical Society of America 

Philadelphia December 28-January 1 
College Physical Education Association 

New York December 30-31 
Council of Church Boards of Education 

Pasadena January 8 
Geological Society of America 

Austin December 26-28 
International Council of Religious Education 


Chicago February 10-15 
Junior-High-School Conference of New York 

University 
New York March 14-15 
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Mathematical Association of America 
Baton Rouge January 1~+ 
Modern Language Association of America 
Boston December 26-28 
Music Teachers National Association 
Cleveland December 29-3; 
National Association of Deans of Women 
Atlantic City February 18-2 
National Association of Schools of Music 
Cleveland December 27-28 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
New York December 30-31 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
Baton Rouge December 30-January1 
National Council on Education 
Atlantic City February 24-2 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
Atlantic City February 19-22 
Progressive Education Association 
Philadelphia February 19-22 


Books Received 
but Not Reviewed 


A Century of Social Thought. A Series of 
Lectures Delivered at Duke University 
during the Academic Year 1938-1939 
as a Part of the Centennial Celebration 
of That Institution. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1939. 
172 pp. 

Anpverson, Dwicut. What It Means to 
Be a Doctor. New York: Public 
Relations Bureau, Medical Society of 
the State of New York, 1939. 87 pp. 

ARNETT, Trevor. Trends in Current 
Receipts and Expenditures and in 
Receipts for Capital Purposes of Endowed 
Universities and Colleges, and in Current 
Receipts of State Institutions. New 
York: General Education Board, 1939. 
xiv+158 pp. Gratis. 

Beaty, Joun O. Image of Life. New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1940. 


214 pp. 


Brumsaucu, A. J. The Chicago College 


a Chicago: University of Chicago 

ress, 1940. xili+413 pp. 

Jane F., and Situ, He en R. 
Counseling Young Workers. New York: 
Vocational Service for Juniors, 1939. 
Xli+205 pp. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


CunnincHAM, Witi1aM F. The Pivotal 
Problems of Education. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1940. xix+ 588 pp. 

Dewey, Joun. Theory of Valuation. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939. viit67 pp. 

GoopricH, Laurence B. Living with 
Others. New York: American Book 
Company, 1939. 1x+279 pp. 

Houston, RutH Modern Trends 
in Physical Education. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1939. 
xvii+188 pp. 

LockMILLER, Davin A. History of the 
North Carolina State College. Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina: Edwards and 
Broughton Company, 1939. xvli+ 
240 pp. 

Marsu, Harrie Marie. Building Your 
Personality. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Incorporated, 1939. ix+24I pp. 

MENEFEE, LovuisE ARNOLD, AND CHAM- 
pers, M. M. American Youth: an 
Annotated Bibliography. Washington, 
D. C.: American Youth Commission, 
1938. xi+492 pp. $3.00. 
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REINHARD, Mediaeval 
Pageant. ew York: Harcourt, Brace 
on Company, 1939. xix+641 pp. 

Rosensiatt, Louise M. Literature as 
Exploration. New York: D. Appleton- 
ae Company, 1938. xiii+340 pp. 

2.25. 

SCHNEIDER, Franz. Teaching and Scholar- 
ship and the Res publica. Berkeley, 
California: Gillick Press, 1938. ii+ 
86 pp. $1.25. 

SrEGEL, Morris. Population, Race and 
Eugenics. Hamilton, Ontario: The 
Author, 1939. x+204 pp. 

Spears, Harotp, Lawsuge, C. H., Jr. 
High-School Journalism. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1939. xvi+ 
464 pp. $2.00. 

Spears, Harotp, anp Lawsue_, C. H., Jr. 
Teacher's Manual to Accompany High- 
New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1939. 5§8 pp. 

StrocpitLt, Emity L., 
AUDELL. Objective Personality Study. 
New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1939. 106 pp. $1.00. 


Cuar-es R. Satreast, Ph. D. 
Goetscu, Ph. D. 


Marcaret G. Benz, Ph. D. 
Ph. D. 152 pp. Cloth $1.85. 


Colleges. 
I. L. KANDEL. 


New Publications 


The Administration of College and University Endowments. By 
125 pp. Cloth $1.85. 

Parental Income and College Opportunities. 
158 pp. Cloth $1.85. 

Family Counseling Service in a University Community. By 
125 pp. Cloth $1.60. 


A Diagnostic Study of Students’ Difficulties in General Math- 
ematics in First Year College Work. 


Adaptations of Instruction to Individual Differences in the 
Preparation of Teachers in Normal Schools and Teachers 
By Carterton D. Mason, Ph. D. 


Professional Aptitude Tests: Medicine, Law, Engineering. By 
96 pp. Cloth $1.60. 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 


By He ten B. 


By N., Boyp, 


279 pp. Cloth $2.50. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


A Free College in a Free State 
THE PRocEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, 1940. 
Addresses by His Excellency, Hu Shih, Clarence K. Streit, Stephen Duggan, 
Willard C. Rappleye, Byron S. Hollinshead, James P. Baxter, Charles E. Diehl, 
J. W. Lowes, Fred Pierce Corson. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, 
Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 1940.) $1.50. 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin 
Edited by Guy E. Snavety. Issued four times a year. $3. 


The American Colleges and the Social Order 


By Rosert Lrincotn KELLy 

An interpretative and critical study of the development of American colleges 
and college education which gives new perspective to the much discussed prob- 
lems of higher education today. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries 


By Harvie Branscoms 
Association of American Colleges, New York, and American Library Associa- 


tion, Chicago. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 


By Epwarp SarrorD Jones 
Report of an investigation. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities 


By Epwarp SaFrorD JoNnEs 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations. Single copy, $1.25; ten 


copies, $10. 


College Music 
By THompson 
Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical selected 


institutions. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


Association of American Colleges 
19 West 44th Street, New York 
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